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Behold  the  Dreamers, 

Fashioners  of  Song ; 

Gatherers  of  mental  floss, 

Lips  of  student  throng. 

Aesthetic  fledglings 

Trying  wind  and  breeze, 

Seeing  Nature’s  handicraft 
In  sky  and  rill  and  trees. 

Lovers  of  great  souls, 

Kneelers  at  the  shrine 

Of  the  god  of  beauty. 

In  her  robes  divine. 

Then  Hail  to  the  Dreamers, 

Worlds  were  made  for  these. 

To  be  painted  gaudier. 

Hills  and  hearts  and  seas. 

Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 


“THE  CHILDREN  OF  THIS  WORLD  .  . 


T  was  evening.  The  stately  residence  of  John  Carl¬ 


ton  Van  Gilder  was  bursting  with  light.  The 
prisms  on  the  chandeliers  in  the  dining  salon  shot 


keen  flashes  into  the  eyes  of  the  servants  as  they  passed  and 
repassed,  preparing  the  banquet.  Kaleidoscopic  patterns 
appeared  and  vanished  and  appeared  again  as  vagrant 
breezes  vaguely  stirred  the  prisms  and  caused  them  to  tinkle 
faintly.  At  the  head  of  the  grand  staircase,  a  fountain 
musically  dripping,  sparkled  occasionally  in  the  light.  The 
guests,  too,  were  in  a  holiday  mood ;  for  were  they  not  about 
to  partake  of  one  of  old  Van  Gilder’s  justly  celebrated  and 
magnificently  staged  feasts.  And  as  for  old  John  Carlton, 
himself,  he  looked  more  human  and  less  like  the  accepted 
idea  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  than  he  had  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years. 

But  there  were  two  hearts,  this  otherwise  joyous  even¬ 
ing,  two  hearts  which  were  as  heavy  as  the  fabled  Van 

Gilder  coffers.  Nicholas  the  butler,  and  Francois  the  chef, 
were  downcast.  They  found  time,  however,  to  solace  each 
other  occasionally  when  there  was  a  lull  in  the  proceedings. 
“Yes,”  said  Nicholas  on  one  of  these  occasions,  “I  tried  to 
get  a  raise  from  the  old  codger;  but  he  was  as  tight  as  if 
his  last  nickel  were  slipping  through  a  hole  in  his  pocket.” 

“It’s  diabolical,”  said  Francois.  “If  you  could  only  get  a 
raise,  you  could  marry  Elizabeth  tout-de-suit.  It’s  a  shame.” 
Elizabeth,  be  it  known,  despite  her  prosaic  name,  was  maid 
to  Mrs.  Frumkin,  likewise  of  Fifth  Avenue.  She  had  ob¬ 
tained  her  increase  in  salary  from  her  rather  sentimental 
mistress,  but  had  steadfastly  refused  to  name  the  day  until 
Nicholas  could  earn  a  weekly  stipend  sufficient  to  make  their 
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matrimonial  journey  an  amatory  stroll  over  streets  paved 
with  gold.  “And/^  continued  Francois,  as  he  called  his  as¬ 
sistant's  attention  to  the  filet  of  sole,  “he  even  refused  me 
an  advance.  Said  if  he  gave  me  one,  every  servant  in  the 
house  would  be  after  him.  And  my  mother  slowly  dying  for 
need  of  a  vacation  in  the  country. 

“It’s  a  rotten  shame.”  This  from  Nicholas.  “Now  if 
my  old  uncle,  who  isn’t  of  any  use  to  anybody,  only  a  burden 
to  the  world  and  his  nurse.  I’d  hate  to  be  in  her  boots,  if  he 
would  only  pass  away,  I’m  his  only  nephew  and  I  could  fix 
myself  up  and  lend  you  some  money  also.”  At  this  moment 
the  call  of  duty  separated  the  pair  and  each  set  about  his 
prescribed  tasks  with  a  heavy  heart.  Yet  each  had  a  feeling 
of  comradeship  for  his  friend. 

Two  interviews  followed  this  conversation.  One,  that 
night,  was  the  interview  of  Francois  with  God.  In  it  he  fer¬ 
vently  besought  the  merciful  Creator  to  help  him  in  some 
way  and  prayed  that  Nicholas  might  receive  his  legacy  soon 
enough  to  be  of  assistance  to  both  of  them.  The  other  inter¬ 
view  took  place  the  next  morning  between  Nicholas  and 
Elizabeth.  Nicholas  described  his  failure  to  convince  his 
employer  of  his  butler’s  merit  and  value ;  and  Elizabeth  re¬ 
iterated  her  previous  decision.  Elizabeth  had  ideas.  They 
must  save  enough  to  be  able,  in  time,  to  buy  a  nice  little 
cottage  somewhere  in  New  Jersey  or  even  a  modest  little 
home  on  Long  Island.  Their  old  age  must  not  be  comfort¬ 
less.  This  goes  to  show  that  although  Elizabeth  was  de¬ 
cidedly  handsome,  she  was  nevertheless  of  a  practical  turn 
of  mind. 

The  next  morning  Nicholas  timidly  knocked  at  the  door  of 
his  master’s  sanctum.  In  response  to  a  sharp  “Come  in” 
he  opened  the  door  and  entered.  “Oh,  it’s  you,  is  it?”  said 
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John  Carlton  Van  Gilder.  “Well,  if  you’ve  come  about  that 
raise  again,  you’d  better  go  now  before  I  discharge  you. 
Why,  if  you  obtained  the  money,  first  thing  you’d  do  is  get 
married  and  then  you  would  want  a  home  of  your  own  and 
then  I’d  lose  you.  No,  sir,  get  out.”  Which  was  really  a 
very  familiar  tone  for  a  Van  Gilder  to  assume. 

But  John  Carlton  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble 
for,  as  Nicholas  stumbled  from  the  room  one  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  handed  him  the  following  letter.  It  was  from  a  firm 
of  lawyers  in  Cincinnati. 

Dear  Sir : — 

We  regret  to  inform  you  that  your  uncle  died  sud¬ 
denly  last  Tuesday.  There  is  a  bequest  in  his  will  by 
which  he  leaves  you  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
will  has  not  been  probated  as  yet,  but  we  do  not  look 
for  any  difficulties  in  that  direction.  Hoping  that  if 
the  necessity  arises  you  will  give  us  the  opportunity  of 
being  of  service  to  you. 

We  remain, 

Nicholas  was  stunned.  His  first  impulse  was  to  run 
away  and  hide  where  he  could  digest  the  news  peacefully 
and  without  interruption.  Then  he  said  to  himself,  “My, 
it  is  even  more  than  I  expected.  Fifteen  or  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  was  the  limit  of  my  imagination.  Won’t  Elizabeth  be 
glad !” 

The  news  spread  rapidly  and  that  evening  as  Nicholas 
was  leaving  the  house,  Francois  stepped  up  to  him  and  con¬ 
gratulated  him  and  then  asked  him  for  the  loan  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  promising  to  pay  it  back  out  of  his  wages. 
Nicholas  laid  a  friendly  hand  on  his  shoulder.  “I’m  sorry, 
Francois,”  he  said,  “but  the  amount  was  not  what  I 
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counted  on.  It  will  be  barely  sufficient  for  my  needs.  Some 
other  time,  old  man.”  And  he  turned  and  walked  down 
the  steps.  "If  I  lent  it  to  him,”  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"they  would  all  be  after  me.” 

A  half  an  hour  later  Nicholas  seated  with  Elizabeth,  in 
the  servant’s  quarters  of  the  Frumkin  mansion,  was  saying, 
"And,  dearest,  I  am  quite  sure  we  can  afford  an  auto.” 

Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 


iSIemorial  Sag 

Bowed  lilacs  arch  the  graveyard  gate ;  beneath 
The  purple  frame  a  withered  hand  lays  wreath 
Of  myrtle  on  a  weather-whitened  stone. 

And  on  another  path,  a  figure,  lone. 

Stands  silent,  mumbling  low  a  mem'ried  prayer. 

His  blue-capped  head  now  reverently  bare 
To  fading  bugle  blasts  borne  on  the  mournful  air. 


James  E.  Tobin,  '25. 


THE  HUMAN  TOUCH 


a  stranger  in  the  city,  Peter’s  shop  seemed  to  be 
■  ^  j  his  whole  little  world.  It  was  just  odd  enough 

to  attract  attention,  and  just  ordinary  enough 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  way.  Huge  apartment  houses  grew 
up  beside  and  over  it,  as  if  eager  to  crush  the  upstart  to 
the  ground.  Yet,  to  save  themselves,  they  had  to  allow 
an  arch  to  be  set  up  over  the  store,  even  though  it  seemed 
like  a  white  halo  or  crown  given  to  a  usurper. 

The  usual  dirty  window,  backed  with  yellow  and  red 
circus  “ads,”  made  it  an  ordinary  cobbler’s  shop,  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  disabled  shoes, — from  the  youngsters’ 
with  the  toes  kicked  out,  to  the  careful  sportsman’s  with 
the  heels  run  down  a  little. 

Somewhere  inside  that  shop  was  a  flute  and  the  some¬ 
body  who  played  it  certainly  could  make  old  “Yankee 
Doddle”  himself  wake  up.  Soon  the  flutist  broke  into 
jazz  and  whistled  his  way  through  three  of  four  contor¬ 
tions  with  scarcely  a  second  in  between.  A  bell  tinkled 
and  the  player  left  a  jazz  song  in  the  middle  of  its  musical 
shreds. 

“Yes,  sir.”  (That  was  Peter’s  form  of  introduction.) 
“Fine  morning!  Soles  and  heels?  Rubber?  Yes;  four 
o’clock.  Have  a  cigar?  Let  me  light  it  for  you.  There! 
Did  you  just  move  into  the  neighborhood?  Nice  people 
in  that  house,  yes.  They’re  all  nice  around  here.  No 
small  town  jealousy;  and  they  don’t  seem  cold  like  most 
city  people.  You’ll  find  them  sociable,  I  know.  Better 
take  this  check  with  you.  It  saves  time  and  trouble  find¬ 
ing  shoes.  Well,  good-day.  Yes,  four  o’clock.” 
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The  bell  on  the  door  tinkled  again,  and  only  a  few  blue 
rings  of  smoke  told  that  Peter  had  a  new  customer. 

John  Sprague  came  out  with  a  trace  of  a  smile  'round 
the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  a  pair  of  furrows  that  rolled 
his  eyebrows  closer  together.  Had  he  looked  back 
through  the  murky  smoke  of  his  clear  Havana  and  read 
the  fine  brown  eyes  that  still  followed  his  with  their 
kindly  look,  his  questions  would  have  been  answered. 
For  those  eyes  told  a  story — the  light  of  a  soul  shining 
through  those  brown  windows,  revealing  a  picture.  A 
picture  it  was;  a  moving  one,  that  began  with  a  line,  grew 
bold,  colored,  changed,  drooped,  lived,  smiled. 

First,  a  cobbler's  bench  in  the  same  old  shop  appeared. 
Outside,  though,  was  nothing  but  open  fields  and  here  and 
there  a  row  of  houses,  all  alike,  and  built  all  together  in 
single  structures  as  if  the  owners  were  afraid  to  put  green 
grass  and  air  and  sunshine  between  them.  Walls,  doors, 
and  windows  served  to  make  them  houses;  but  they  never 
became  homes,  for  the  wives  and  mothers,  the  daughters 
and  sisters,  had  to  trudge  off  with  the  men  to  the  factory 
to  earn  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

Peter  hated  the  place — the  ragged  shoes  he  sewed  and 
tapped;  the  plain  and  scanty  fare;  the  stuffy  room  he 
lived  in.  The  fields  were  there,  yes;  but  woe  to  the  tres¬ 
passer  who  stepped  on  the  grass  that  was  to  make  hay 
for  the  high-steppers  of  the  factory  owner's  carriages. 
Peter  grew  morbid  at  times;  he  hated  the  place  and 
loathed  it,  but  he  loved  the  people ;  he  dreamed  of  making 
them  free  to  live — ^to  be  more  than  just  alive.  Like  most 
idealists  he  gambled  with  his  hard-earned  dollars;  but 
unlike  them  he  won  frequently.  His  winnings  were  care¬ 
fully  halved,  part  going  into  a  savings  bank,  and  the  rest 
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for  tickets  in  the  lotteries  ‘‘higher  Sometimes  a 

ticket  cost  him  hundreds  of  dollars,  but  his  balance-sheets 
never  caused  him  much  worry.  At  last  the  paste-boards 
brought  him  big  money  four  times  in  succession,  and  Peter 
left  the  town. 

Years  later  Peter  was  back  in  the  town,  pretty  well  ac¬ 
customed  to  wealth.  His  automobile  boasted  of  the  new¬ 
est  lines  of  the  season,  for  he  changed  cars  as  he  changed 
suits, — according  to  the  whim  of  designers.  All  three 
buildings  of  his  mills  bore  brightly-polished  brass  signs 
with  his  name,  and  pennants  fluttered  proudly  from  flag¬ 
poles  on  the  roofs.  Two  of  the  buildings  were  of  modern 
construction,  erected  after  Peter  took  over  the  plant.  The 
third  was  an  old  wooden  structure — the  original  factory — 
where  was  sorted  the  cotton  waste  removed  from  the 
other  buildings. 

Time  and  time  again  delegates  were  sent  by  the  work¬ 
ers  to  ask  Peter  to  erect  another  building  in  place  of  the 
old  wooden  sorting-plant.  Just  as  often  he  refused.  Fire 
inspectors  were  “cared  for”  by  the  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  peace-loving  and  job-embracing  mayor  be¬ 
came  conveniently  blind  when  he  passed  by  the  plant  in 
the  automobile  that  was  one  night  “mysteriously”  driven 
into  a  garage  as  “mysteriously”  built  on  his  land. 

At  last  came  a  day  when  two  fires  in  the  sorting-plant 
caused  by  the  waste’s  getting  caught  in  the  machinery, 
clogging  it,  and  making  a  sort  of  “hot-box,”  so  aroused 
the  workers  that  a  strike-order  was  passed,  to  take  effect 
in  three  days  unless  a  new  building  was  begun.  A  work¬ 
ers’  delegation  again  waited  on  Peter.  He  was  obdurate. 
In  a  rage  he  fumed:  “Wo  do  you  think  is  running  this 
company,  anyway?  You  and  your  unions?  If  you  don’t 
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like  the  place,  then  get  out  and  stay  out.  I  can  starve  as 
long  as  you  can  and  I  won’t  have  to  begin  so  soon  either. 
When  I  want  your  advice  on  how  to  run  my  business,  I’ll 
let  you  know.  Until  then  you’ll  work  and  shut  up,  or 
you’ll  get  out  for  good.  To  hear  you  talk,  you’d  think 
buildings  grew  when  you  asked  them  to.  You  know  how 
much  a  factory  costs?  No,  you’ll  never  know,  you  block¬ 
heads.  You  couldn’t  think  that  far  if  you  had  a  month’s 
vacation  to  do  it  in.  And  still  you  come  here  and  tell  me 
what  to  do.  Look  here — I’m  going  to  tell  you  what  you 
can  do :  get  out  now  and  never  come  in  here  again.  If  you 
do.  I’ll  throw  you  out.  Go  and  strike  if  you  want  to.  I’d 
just  as  soon  you  would.  Then  I’d  get  rid  of  you  and  union¬ 
ism  forever.” 

“But,  sir,”  the  leader  pleaded.  “We  only  ask  you  to 
give  us  a  chance  for  our  lives.  A  fire  in  that  building  on 
a  windy  day  means  death  for  the  people  inside.  Aren’t 
lives  worth  anything  anymore?  Haven’t  we  got  a  right 
even  to  exist?  We  know  we  cannot  hope  to  fight  you  and 
your  money  and  make  you  obey  the  fire  laws;  but  won’t 
you  do  it  anyway?  Weren’t  you  a  worker  once,  sir? 
Didn’t  you  feel  as  we  do  now,  all  but  crushed,  always 
afraid  to  think  of  tomorrow ;  afraid  a  few  days’  sickness 
would  come  and  leave  starvation  behind;  shivering  in 
winter  beside  a  little  stove  when  the  wind  blew  through 
the  broken  window?  Oh,  please,  sir,  be  human!  Our 
girls,  many  of  them  sickly  already,  are  in  that  building. 
Give  them  a  chance,  sir.  Won’t  you?” 

“No;  Why  don’t  you  work  and  look  ahead  as  I  did? 
Do  you  think  I  got  this  plant  by  whining  and  crying  baby? 
I  guess  they  don’t  make  mill-workers  with  back-bones  any 
longer.  I  got  where  I  am  by  using  the  brains  I  had.  I 
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let  the  other  fellow  do  most  of  the  weeping  while  I  did 
the  thinking.  And  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I’ll  hand  over  my 
hard-earned  money  to  you  bunch  of  weepy  parasites.  Get 
out  of  here.  If  you’ve  got  any  back-bone  left,  you’ll  strike 
as  you  thraetened  to,  and  get  better  jobs  and  get  ahead 
no  matter  if  all  the  money  on  earth  is  against  you.  I’ve 
no  use  for  cry-babies.  Get  out!” 

An  angry  snarl  escaped  from  one  worker.  “You 
beast  1”  They  said  no  more ;  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 
Their  report  was  handed  in  and  the  strike  order  issued. 

A  sullen  crowd  of  workers  slouched  wearily  out  of  the 
mills  that  night.  Here  and  there  a  few  gathered  in  groups 
to  listen  to  one  of  their  number,  more  spirited  than  the 
rest,  assail  the  stubborn  capitalist.  A  little  later  they  all 
trudged  home,  forgetting  their  troubles  for  awhile  while 
they  thought  of  hot  suppers — yet  to  be  prepared  1  Hun¬ 
gry  stomachs  had  to  be  cheated  of  their  rewards  till  the 
poor  food  they  had  could  be  cooked.  At  last,  worn  out, 
the  toilers  tumbled  into  bed. 

Up  in  the  mansion  on  the  hill,  though,  the  lights  were 
brightly  blazing.  The  polished  floors  reflected  the  figers 
of  happy  couples  dancing  the  latest  wild  steps.  A  negro 
orchestra  screeched  and  howled,  crashed  and  smashed, 
over  at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  Peter  sat,  viewing  the 
whole  affair  with  a  bored  look.  His  bejewelled  spouse 
tried  to  engage  him  in  conversation  but  a  couple  of  words 
“Keep  quiet!”  silenced  her. 

Peter  threw  his  head  back,  slid  down  into  the  cushions, 
and  looked  blankly  at  the  frescoed  ceilings,  seeing  new 
faces  that  a  thousand  colored  lights  painted  on  the  imps 
and  cherubs  there.  “You  beast!”  The  words  seemed  to 
leap  at  him  again  from  the  crystal-hung  chandelfers. 
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‘‘You  beast — a  cherub  voiced  the  words  as  something 
foul.  A  withered  hand  seemed  to  seek  his  for  a  weird 
dance ;  purple  lips  asked  him  for  a  bloodless  kiss.  A  cold 
sweat  burst  out  on  him;  he  tore  his  eyes  away  from  the 
frescoes  with  a  sudden  jerk;  wiped  his  moist  forehead, 
and  seized  his  wife's  hand  as  he  stepped  out  on  the  floor. 

A  dance  braced  him  temporarily.  Under  his  breath  he 
cursed  his  brain  for  thinking  such  thoughts,  motioned  for 
some  punch  and  magazines,  and  sat  down  in  a  corner. 
Somehow  the  letters  didn't  stay  in  place — they  popped 
up,  whirled  around,  and  fell  back  again,  but  they  read : 
“You  beast!" 

“D - 1"  Peter's  tongue  was  getting  thick,  but  vile. 

“What's  the  matter  with  me,  anyway?  Let  a  whipper- 
snapper  of  a  mill-worker  scare  me  ?  Come,  here,  Theresa." 
He  waved  his  arm  towards  his  daughter.  “Tell  me  how  you 
like  the  girls  at  Miss  Wescott's.  They're  going  to  make  you 
captain  of  the  tennis  team,  aren't  they?  You  must  win 
honors,  you  know,  dear.  Honors  and  money,  Theresa — 
that's  what  the  world  says  you  must  have.  Would  you 
like  to  give  the  girls  a  reception  here,  dear  ?  It  might  mean 
more  honors  for  you  because — well,  money  has  a  language 
of  its  own,  you  know." 

“Oh,  father,  let's  not  speak  of  school  now.  There's  some¬ 
thing  else  I  want  to  ask  you.  I  overheard  those  men  today 
— they  spoke  so  loud  and  I  was  in  the  library.  Why  won't 
you  build  a  new  factory  for  them?  That  one's  so  dirty- 
looking.  It  spoils  the  looks  of  the  grounds,  father.  Won't 
you  tear  down  the  horrid  old  thing?" 

“You  don't  understand,  Theresa,"  Peter  answered  with  an 
effort.  “If  I  gave  in  to  them  now,  they'd  think  I  was  weak 
and  try  to  bully  me  some  more.  I  cannot  permit  them  to 
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think  that  they  know  what  is  right.  Besides,  a  new  building 
will  cost  too  much  money  just  now.  When  I  think  it  best, 
I’ll  put  up  a  brand  new  factory  and  name  it  for  you.  How’s 
that,  Theresa?” 

“Oh,  that’ll  be  fun,  won’t  it?  And  may  I  christen  it?” 

“Nobody  else  but  you,  dear.  Oh — it’s  getting  late  now, 
Martha’s  calling  you.  Good-night.” 

An  hour  later  all  the  lights  were  out  and  Chevy  House  was 
silent  once  more.  Only  the  footfalls  of  the  night  watchman 
mingled  with  the  night  winds. 

Another  day  dawned  and  the  early  sunbeams  etched  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  shadows  of  leafy  boughs  and  drowsy  rivers.  A 
few  struggled  through  the  begrimed  windows  of  the  sort¬ 
ing-plant  or  beat  vainly  against  the  rusted  iron  gratings  that 
still  held  guard  outside.  The  heavy  tramp  of  sturdy  leather 
boots  on  the  pavement  or  the  light  patter  of  hurrying  feet, 
told  the  story  of  another  periol  of  drudgery  begun.  The 
line  forms — slowly,  but  surely,  the  yawning  jaws  of  the 
great  brick  or  wooden  monsters  swallow  it  up  as  the  time- 
clock  records  heartlessly  that  No.  So-and-So  has  come  to 
pay  “the  wages  of  sin.”  The  motors  groan  as  they  begin 
the  day’s  work,  then  they  whirr  and  screech,  only  at  last 
wearily  to  keep  up  a  steady  hum-hum  through  the  long  hours 
of  toil. 

The  sun  was  high  over  Chevy  House  before  its  occupants 
awoke  from  the  stupor  of  its  nocturnal  orgy.  Then  servants 
rushed  about,  while  their  ears  were  burned  with  epithets 
the  more  venomous  because  undeserved.  Father  and  daugh¬ 
ter  indulged  in  sharp  repartee — ^the  former’s  insistent,  the 
latter’s  successful.  As  a  result,  when  the  car  swung  around 
to  the  front  door  both  father  and  daughter  were  there  and 
sped  away  to  the  factory  for  a  tour  of  inspection. 
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The  old  building  interested  Theresa — in  fact  nothing  else 
did  interest  her  there  that  morning;  not  even  Pasquale,  the 
poetic  soul  whose  hands  operated  a  bale-press  while  his  mind 
wove  poems  about  his  wealthy  dream-love.  In  vain  did  her 
father  urge  her  to  see  the  new  machinery  being  hoisted  into 
one  of  the  newer  factories — perhaps  she  remembered  it  was 
to  replace  a  machine  that  had  cut  off  a  young  girl's  hand 
when  the  lever  broke.  At  any  rate,  into  the  old  building  she 
went,  with  Peter  trailing  behind.  She  saw  the  wrinkled  old 
women  shredding  old  rope  into  oakum  so  that  Peter  might 
not  lose  even  a  cent;  the  white-faced  girls  sorting  dirty, 
oily  rags,  screaming  now  and  then  as  a  sharp  bit  of  straw 
drew  blood  from  thin-skinned  finger  tips ;  the  open-mouthed 
women  who  weakly  coughed  every  once  in  a  while  as  they 
filled  great  bags  with  Sea  Island  comber — fibres  that  give 
comfort  to  some,  but  bring  death  at  last  to  those  who  must 
breathe  them.  And  there  in  the  middle  of  them  all  stood  a 
thick-set  man,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  always  thundering 
at  some  unlucky  woman  who  fell  a  basketfull  behind  the 
hourly  requirements.  Yet  his  pouting  upper  lip  and  sunken 
eyes  belied  his  appearance  of  strength. 

Peter  stayed  downstairs  to  talk  to  the  factory  foreman 
while  Theresa  wandered  through  the  different  departments, 
peering  down  at  rickety  elevators  or  shrinking  back  in 
fright  from  pairs  of  rat-eyes  that  looked  out  lazily  from 
bales  of  rovings.  Theresa  was  most  interested,  however, 
in  Josephine,  a  new  girl  in  the  place.  She  was  keen-eyed, 
but  kindly,  healthy  and  strong.  Theresa  watched  her  as  she 
tossed  great  armfuls  of  white  card-strips  through  a  hole  in 
the  floor  into  a  bale-press  below.  Clouds  of  white  rushed 
up  to  her  face  and  caught  in  her  fine  black  hair  as  the  card- 
strips  struck  on  the  floor  and  were  shaken  up.  The  girl 
merely  shook  her  head ;  it  was  all  like  a  game  to  her. 
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“Fire  I”  The  word  leapt  from  room  to  room  in  a  moment. 
There  was  a  second^s  pause — ^the  smoke  was  coming  from 
the  same  old  room.  The  second  vanished — old  Angelo  ran 
out  of  the  room.  There  was  no  doubt — ^for  Angelo  had  quit 
his  post.  “Fire!  Run!'’  They  rush  to  the  old  elevators. 
Frantic  hands  try  to  to  stop  the  elevator  at  every  floor.  It 
starts.  It  stops.  The  pulley  snaps ! 

The  stairs!  The  smoke  is  reaching  it!  Tongues  of  red 
suck  in  bale  after  bale.  No  matter!  Screaming,  the  girls 
plunge  through  it,  down  the  creaking  stairs.  They  run 
wildly  through  the  rooms  below. 

“Stop  this  noise,  you  young  fools!  Stop  it!"  Snarling 
and  furious,  Peter  had  rushed  up  to  the  second  floor.  “Get 
back  to  your  machines.  We'll  have  the  fire  out  in  a  minute. 
Smoke  won't  burn  you!" 

“Get  out  of  the  way !"  A  burly  machinist  caught  Peter  by 
the  neck  and  threw  him  in  a  corner.  “Die  yourself  if  you 
want  to !" 

Out  they  rushed  past  him,  just  as  the  flames  swept  down 
from  the  upper  floor  into  the  bale-press. 

Tony  waited  outside  till  the  last  girl  appeared — then  he 
ran  back  into  the  building.  “Josephine!"  he  shrieked.  “Jo¬ 
sephine  !"  He  dashed  through  billows  of  smoke,  up  the  flam¬ 
ing  steps  to  the  second  floor.  He  stumbled.  A  curse.  A 
cry.  “The  beast!"  He  got  up  and  tried  to  reach  the  stairs 
to  the  third  floor.  They  crumbled  before  his  eyes.  Back 
again.  “The  beast!"  Tony  shook  him.  A  second  later  the 
other  staircase  fell  in  a  flaming  mass.  “Get  up,  you !" 

The  window  was  all  ablaze.  Fifteen  feet  below  stood  an 
old  coal  car  half -full  of  rubbish.  Not  a  second  too  soon, 
Tony  picked  up  Peter,  hurled  him  at  the  iron  grating  of  the 
window,  now  burnt  away  from  the  wood  and  let  him  fall 
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into  the  rubbish-lined  coal  car.  A  leap — and  Tony  followed 
him. 

The  company's  fire  net  was  not  so  soft  a  landing-place, 
but  Theresa  and  Josephine  were  grateful  for  it.  Theresa 
broke  her  arm  and  Josephine  suffered  a  sprained  wrist,  but 
at  least  they  escaped  alive,  thanks  to  the  ready  wit  and 
strong  arms  of  the  new  mill-hand. 

Chevy  House  was  changed  a  lot  after  that  fire.  From 
where  Tony  sat  smoking  his  cigar,  in  the  den,  he  could  see 
the  new  brick  sorting-plant  rearing  its  head  proudly  above 
the  ruins  of  the  old.  When  the  new  lawn  was  at  last  be¬ 
coming  velvety  around  the  new  building,  its  advent  was 
kickingly  welcomed  by  a  tiny  mite  upstairs  in  Chevy  House, 
while  nearby  Josephine  and  her  brother  Pasquale,  now 
Theresa’s  husband,  laughed  at  its  antics.  Peter  liked  to 
walk  through  his  plant,  chatting  with  the  men  and  noting 
improvements  to  be  made  as  they  suggested. 

^  ^  ^  ^  4^ 

John  Sprague  had  a  long  talk  with  Mrs.  Maguire  about 
Peter.  Why,  didn’t  Mr.  Sprague  know  that  the  workers 
were  running  the  big  factory  themselves  now?  Why,  they 
had  been  doing  it  since  a  few  months  after  the  big  fire. 
Oh,  yes,  Peter  visited  his  daughter  at  Chevy  House  once  in  a 
while,  but  he  didn’t  live  there.  No.  Didn’t  Mr.  Sprague 
notice  the  huge  apartment  houses  right  over  the  old  cob¬ 
bler’s  shop?  Well,  Peter  had  built  them  and  lived  there 
himself  with  his  wife ;  the  old  factory  workers,  now  working 
stock-holders,  lived  in  the  other  apartments.  Weren’t  such 
places  unhealthy,  with  no  space  between  the  houses?  Oh, 
no,  they  were  just  linked  together  in  front  for  appear¬ 
ance’s  sake.  They  formed  great  hollo  wsquares,  and  each 
square  was  a  beautiful  park  or  playground  for  the  chil- 
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dren,  where  they  could  enjoy  themselves,  safe  from  the 
danger  of  being  run  down  by  reckless  drivers.  Oh,  surely, 
Peter  still  had  money  enough  so  that  he  need  not  work, 
but  he  seemed  to  enjoy  being  in  his  little  old  shop. 

Four  o'clock  found  John  Sprague  back  for  his  shoes. 
“All  ready,  sir,"  Peter  greeted  him.  “Have  you  got  settled 
yet?  It  is  a  long  job,  isn't  it?  But  it's  so  nice  to  have  a 
simple,  quiet  home  in  the  midst  of  good,  sociable  people." 

“Yes,  it  is,"  John  agreed.  “But  wouldn't  you  like  to  have 
more  wealth  and  have  people  look  up  to  you?" 

“No,  no!  What  takes  a  man  away  from  his  fellow-men, 
and  fills  him  with  pride  and  conceit,  and  robs  him  of  love  and 
sympathy,  is  not  good.  You  cannot  love  God  if  you  despise 
His  creatures  that  are  good  and  fine.  No,  take  away  all  my 
money  and  leave  me  my  friends  and  my  understanding 
and  love  of  men  and  I  am  well  content.  Take  away  the 
human  touch  that  comes  from  knowing  and  loving  human¬ 
ity,  and  life  is  only  a  succession  of  moments,  blunted  by 
numbness  of  heart." 

John  Sprague  reached  for  his  bundle  as  Peter  picked  up 
once  more  his  beloved  flute  and  began  to  play  a  song. 


Paul  J.  Wenners,  '24. 


THE  MATTER  IS 


fear  of  individuality  is  the  great  cause  of  so 
■  much  sterility  in  the  college  letters  of  today.  We 

have  too  many  drab  writers  or  in  other  words,  too 
many  goose-stepping  individuals  who  are  too  correct  to  be 
considered  worthless,  yet  too  conservative  to  be  figured 
as  writers  of  worth.  You  can  sum  up  their  work  as  the 
leeching  of  some  prototype,  as  the  rearrangement  of  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  or  as  the  fusion  of  so  many  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  inaugural  addresses  from  the  time  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  present  administration.  There  is  something 
humdrum  in  the  most  scholarly  of  their  efforts.  Their  sen¬ 
tences,  because  of  their  very  perfection,  hang  heavily  on 
your  eyelids  and  press  down  your  jaw  in  a  too  efficient 
yawn.  A  dullness,  like  the  sonority  of  murmuring  bees,  pre- 
vades  their  composition,  and  color  is  at  best  a  sallow  pallor. 
They  are  ever  like  a  windless  lake  with  never  a  storm  usurp¬ 
ing  the  evenness  of  the  ripples. 

Individuality  of  course,  brings  criticism,  and  criticism  to 
most  people  is  abhorrent.  This  no  doubt  is  the  reason  be¬ 
hind  much  of  the  lifeless  writing  that  appears  in  the  college 
publications  of  the  country.  They  are  safe,  collected,  calm, 
colorless,  mauve  and  without  the  fire  of  sincerity.  Being 
in  the  main  second-handed  they  have  the  ring  of  burned  tin 
and  hence  register  a  subdued  note. 

Youthful  writers  should  see  the  absurdity  of  parading 
about  in  the  vestige  of  their  ancestors  and  bring  to  their 
compositions  the  touch  of  their  own  unleashed  souls.  They 
should  speak  as  the  young  with  the  damning  facility  of  ex¬ 
uberant  spirits;  there  should  be  nothing  adroit  or  cocksure 
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in  their  conclusions;  they  should  care  more  for  lustre  than 
depth  and  finally  they  should  be  egotists  of  the  most  selfish 
strain. 

Today,  when  the  publishers  are  turning  out  enormous 
tomes  on  every  conceivable  subject  under  the  sun,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  printed  matter  is  as  dry  as  blotting  paper, 
a  scintillant  writer  is  as  welcome  as  an  oasis  in  the  Sahara. 
The  reading  public  will  comment  on  the  virility  of  any 
critic  who  is  forceful  enough  in  his  criticism  to  call  things 
by  their  baptismal  names  and  to  categorize  them  in  their 
fitting  seclusion.  They  may  disagree  entirely  in  theory  with 
the  view  of  the  critic,  but  because  of  his  steadfast  and  brutal 
excavation  of  logical  bases  for  his  contentions,  they  are 
forced  to  give  him  a  hearing  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
arguments  drained  from  fossilled  pedagogy. 

This  alert  writer  is  aware  of  the  tendency  of  readers  to 
doze  between  the  commas  of  a  heavy  sentence  and  hence  he 
has  fireworks  and  flowers  to  offset  this  lethargic  habit.  He  is 
keen  enough  to  realize  that  the  book  will  soon  slide  off  the 
lap  into  the  cuspidor  if  he  allows  the  imagination  to  recline 
or  even  to  set  itself  in  a  recumbent  position.  Hence  he  de¬ 
votes  his  time  to  enticement  of  the  interest  an  dsubdues  his 
subject  to  such  a  perfect  scrutiny  of  his  own  feelings  that 
the  reader  is  unable  to  put  aside  the  volume  without  the 
prodding  of  a  cuckoo  clock  announcing  the  arrival  of  sun¬ 
rise  to  be  a  scant  three  hours  in  the  offing.  Then  he  puts 
the  book  up  and  goes  to  his  pillow  with  a  nervous  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  the  author  has  brought  to  his  attention  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  closed  to  him  forever,  perhaps. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  bombastic  writer,  the  nat¬ 
ural,  forceful,  colorful,  upstarting  type,  who  beats  the  flinty 
^cosmos  with  a  laminated  hammer  and  besides  the  consequent 
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dust  manages  to  extract  a  commensurate  display  of  sparks. 
He  usually  aims  at  humbug,  superstition,  insincerity,  and 
pure  fraud  and  with  these  colossal  vices  as  his  objective 
his  satiric  stride  is  ever  lengthening  as  the  blisters  follow 
line  upon  line  in  endless  cremation.  Now  comes  a  fitting 
question.  Why  all  this  balderdash? 

We  would  like  to  see  the  collegiate  writers  swing  more 
into  this  strain  and  express  themselves  as  they  are.  We 
want  them  to  step  out  of  their  smug  intellectual  skins  and 
dance  about  on  the  forbidden  lawn  of  tradition  and  custom, 
a  dance  of  appreciated  literary  liberty.  College  writers,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  instances,  have  written  with  one  eye  on  the 
English  Composition  book  with  the  result  that  there  is 
much  limping  in  structure  and  the  patchwork  resembles  the 
trousers  of  a  country  boy  fond  of  straddling  ledges. 

This  sounds  like  a  plea  for  the  usurpation  of  all  laws,  but 
we  do  not  call  for  this.  We  merely  ask  that  the  bit  be  placed 
in  our  teeth  until  we  can  feel  the  might  of  our  endowment. 
Then  will  we  test  the  strength  of  the  old  traditions  and  cus¬ 
toms  and  if  we  find  them  out  of  date  and  wanting  in  prog¬ 
ress  we  will  set  up  other  rules  and  await  the  arrival  of  a 
still  more  bolder  generation  to  shock  us  in  our  senility  with 
their  fadish  innovations. 

Francis  L.  Ford,  ^23. 


DEATH  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 


(Trivia,  the  goddess  of  crossroads,  was  often,  of  old, 
confounded  with  Hecate,  the  goddess  of  the  underworld. 
Hence  the  crosses  often  set  up  at  European  crossroads  to 
ward  off  the  evil  spirits.  Hence,  also,  the  custom  of  burying 
suicides  there  as  being  outside  of  Christianity.) 

'T  cower  at  the  crosses  foot— the  wind  blows  wet  and  cold. 
It  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  as  the  psalmist  said  of  old. 
And  it  bloweth  doubly  hard  on  sheep  who  are  not  in  the  fold. 

I  sit  alone,  save  for  those  souls  who  took  their  mortal  life. 
Because  they  were  not  brave  enough  to  bear  this  mortal 
strife. 

God  lets  me  live— a  beggar— Ah!  This  wind  cuts  like  a 
knife. 

Yet  here  I  am,  a  beggar-man,  alone  with  self  and  God ; 
Lying  among  the  suicides  who  rot  beneath  the  sod ; 

Here  by  the  cross-road’s  cross  I  lie,  by  roads  tonight  un¬ 
trod. 

E’en  Trivia  would  be  company  or  Hecate,  Queen  of  Hell; 
But  this  cross,  upreared,  keeps  them  away,  this  cross  which 
was  their  knell. 

For  now  beneath  its  outflung  arms  they  cannot  weave  a  spell. 

Well,  Lord  I  It  must  be  cold  up  there ;  come  down  and  lie 
with  me. 

The  wind  must  sear  your  very  flesh  upon  that  ghastly  tree, 
Your  arms  outspread  as  if  to  guard  all  on  this  open  lea. 
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There  are  none  out  there  to  save.  Come  down !  Come  down 
and  talk  with  me. 

Is  God  above  the  cross-roads  as  well  as  on  the  sea? 

If  He  is  1^11  tell  him  of  a  god  more  powerful  than  He. 

Death  is  the  lord  who  rules  the  world.  Deny  it  if  you  can. 
Death  caught  these  men  who  killed  themselves;  Death 
catches  every  man. 

And  foolish  above  all  was  he  who  saw  Death  come — and  ran. 

For  Death  will  overtake  him.  Death  cometh  soon  or  late, 

And  when  is  man  more  puny  than  when  struggling  against 
fate. 

WhaCs  that?  You  say  Death  never  yet  has  stormed  the 
Golden  Gate? 

If  you  abide  in  any  man  and  that  man  abide  in  you, 

Eetrnal  life,  supreme  reward,  will  therefore  be  his  due? 

You  rose  on  Easter  morn!  Dear  Lord,  my  love  and  faith 
renew. 

Life  everlasting.  Lord  of  Life,  grant  unto  me,  I  pray. 

You  are  a  God  of  mercy!  0  never  say  me  nay. 

Grant  that  I  pass  from  out  this  night  into  eternal  day.” 

nt  *  *  *  * 

They  found  him  at  the  cross-roads  at  the  breaking  of  the 
dawn. 

His  arms  embraced  the  crosses  foot.  All  suffering  was  gone 
And  the  sunrise  of  God’s  Heaven  upon  his  features  shone. 


Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 


THE  POETRY  OF  FRANCIS  CARLIN 


discovery  of  Francis  Carlin,  the  poet,  was  espe- 
^  cially  novel.  He  was  unearthed,  hard  at  work  in 

a  New  York  department  store,  by  Padraic  Colum. 
The  latter  has,  we  might  say,  set  him  on  his  feet,  until  he 
has  now  become  an  authority  on  modern  Irish  poetry. 

Carlin’s  own  poetry  portrays  all  the  lightness  and  all  the 
brightness  of  his  Celtic  nature.  Although  born  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  living  here  for  the  best  part  of  his  life,  he  thor¬ 
oughly  and  vividly  reflects  the  greatest  heritage  of  his 
ancestry — a  buoyant  spirit. 

William  Braithwaite  says  of  him,  in  speaking  of  one  of 

his  volumes  of  verse:  ‘T  do  not  recall  a  broken  or  jarring 
accent,  or  false  rhyme  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  Mr. 
Carlin’s  Celtic  poems,  ballads,  and  lyrics  are  nearer  the  fine 
perfection  of  the  nature  poets  belonging  to  the  Celtic 
Renaissance  than  those  produced  by  any  poet  of  Irish  blood 
born  in  America. 

As  with  all  the  lyric  writers,  Carlin’s  poetry  is  his  pas¬ 
sion. 


A  lyric  is  a  song  that  springs 
Unbidden,  as  a  wild  bird’s  heart 
Ripples  to  music,  while  its  wings 
Cleave  the  soft  air  apart. 

It  bubbles  upward  in  the  mind 

Spontaneously,  as  the  springs  that  leap. 

Eager  a  comely  bed  to  find 
To  bear  their  waters  deep. 

Carlin  sings  just  as  Fr.  Gareche  metaphorizes — spontan¬ 
eously,  without  premeditation,  without  limit.  His  words 
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flow  from  his  heart,  and  his  heart  song  is  in  every  line.  His 
verse  has  a  certain  simple  sincerity,  marked  further  by  a 
singularly  haunting,  fairy  quality  that  bespeaks  the  Celt. 
For  instance,  his  Home  Song: 


A  Poet  sang  from  out  the  book 
That  I  was  reading,  where 
The  woods  were  parted  by  a  brook 
That  also  sang  an  air. 

And  of  the  two  old  songs  I  heard, 

I  liked  the  brook^s  the  best ; 

Until  a  finch  began  a  third 
Above  his  busy  nest. 

Twas  but  to  me  the  Poet  sung ; 

While  the  brook  sang  to  an  Elf ; 
But  the  finch  I  overheard  among 
The  woods,  sang  to  himself. 


In  reviewing  his  work,  the  New  York  Times  epitomized: 
“Themes  distinctly  Irish,  treated  with  an  art  that  is  just 
as  racial.''  An  example  of  this  is  his  folk-poem.  Whom 
Should  I  Meet: 


Whom  should  I  meet  at  the  dawn,  at  the  dawn. 
Whom  should  I  meet  at  the  dawning. 

But  the  King  of  the  Wee  Folk,  and  faith,  he  had  on 
The  jewels  that  I  would  be  pawning. 

“Why  do  you  think  such  a  wish,  such  a  wish ; 

Why  do  you  wish  for  my  wealth,  boy  ? 

With  the  stirabout  waiting  for  you  in  a  dish. 

You  are  wealthy  enough  with  your  health,  boy !" 
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Whom  should  I  meet  in  the  night,  in  the  night, 

And  I  with  the  dew  of  my  sorrow. 

But  the  Good  People^s  harper  who  played  with  delight 
On  the  harp  I  endeavored  to  borrow. 

^‘Why  do  you  ask  such  a  boon,  such  a  boon ; 

Why  are  you  wishing  to  play,  boy  ? 

With  a  song  for  the  morning,  a  whistle  for  noon. 

And  a  dream  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  boy!’^ 

Whom  shall  I  meet  at  the  dawn,  at  the  dawn. 

Whom  shall  I  meet  in  the  morning? 

Troth,  silly  am  I,  for  the  Fairies  are  gone 
With  the  wisdom  that  I  would  be  scorning. 

The  majority  of  Carlin's  themes  are  distinctly  Irish.  In 
fact  he  writes  with  that  intent.  The  dedication  of  his  My 
Ireland  and  Other  Poems,  reads  as  follows : 

“It  is  here  that  the  book  begins,  and  it  is  here  that  a 
prayer  is  asked  for  the  soul  of  the  scribe  who  wrote  it 
for  the  glory  of  God,  the  honor  of  Erin,  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  woman  who  came  from  both — his  mother." 

That  Carlin  lived  up  to  his  intention  may  be  seen  from 
this  second  bit  of  poetic  legendry.  The  Booted  Hens: 

In  secret  places  strange  and  wild 
E'en  to  the  wonder  of  a  child. 

The  Wee  Folk  cobble  little  boots 

For  birds  that  scratch  the  lusmore's  roots. 

And  every  night  the  Leprahaun 
Must  finish  ere  the  streak  of  Dawn 
A  pair  of  boots  for  every  hen 
That  scratches  on  the  graves  of  men. 
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Now  Katty  Shields  of  Kilnagrude 
One  morning  went  to  feed  her  brood, 

And,  finding  all  the  hens  arrayed 
In  boots,  she  cursed  the  cobbler’s  trade. 

And  since  that  morning  long  ago. 

She  is  always  out  at  heel  and  toe 
In  a  pair  of  brogues  the  like  of  which 
Might  well  be  found  behind  a  ditch. 

For  she  had  cursed  the  Leprahaun, 

Who  finishes  before  the  Dawn 
A  pair  of  boots  for  every  hen 
That  scratches  on  the  graves  of  men. 

Carlin’s  poems  are  not,  like  many  others  of  Irish  back¬ 
ground,  controversial.  They  “hum  gently  of  Irish  saints 
and  Irish  poets,  of  birds  and  bees,  of  young  lovers  and  of 
old  legends — of  a  humble,  cheerful  Ireland,  with  great 
distant  dreams  and  a  living,  very  present  Catholic  faith  to 

comfort  the  none-too-easy  ways  of  life.” 

Carlin  is  proud  of  his  faith  and  that  of  his  race,  and 
often,  quite  unconsciously,  makes  mention  of  its  beauty.  In 
others  of  his  poems  this  touch  broadens  out,  and  he  writes 
in  a  purely  religious  vein.  An  example  are  the  following 
dainty  stanzas  on  Cow  Time: 

Calling  the  dog,  with  a  whistle. 

To  bring  the  cows  to  the  stall, 

I  lopped  the  head  off  a  thistle, 

And  a  star  began  to  fall. 

Whose  was  the  hand  to  pluck  it 
From  the  other  stars  in  the  sky — 

0  surely  He  Who  struck  it 
Was  not  as  thoughtless  as  I! 
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Another  beautiful  example  is  his  sonnet  on  An  Irish  Ma¬ 
donna: 


As  a  mother,  here  in  Western  Donegal, 

Ties  quiltlets  with  a  knowing  cradle-knot 
On  a  slumbering  baby’s  feet,  that  he  may  not 
Go  wandering  should  the  Banshee  cry  her  call ; 
Young  Mary  swathed  her  Infant  in  her  shawl. 
And  crooning  psalms,  she  laid  Him  in  His  cot ; 
While  twinklings  of  a  chimney-spark  begot 
A  dream  of  star-lit  Angels  in  a  stall. 

The  door- way  flashed  a  stream  of  sunny  joy 
To  the  peasant  Babe ;  but  Mary,  at  the  sill. 
Beheld  a  form  that  faced  her  on  a  crest  — 
Two  creels  of  turf  that  flanked  a  mounted  boy. 
Who,  riding  on  a  donkey,  crowned  the  hill 
Like  cross  against  the  sun’s  enchanted  West. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  last  poem  that  Carlin  gives 
a  local  Irish  touch  in  picturing  creels  of  turf  in  Jerusalem. 
This  is  but  another  proof  of  the  spontaneity  of  his  poetry. 

Carlin  also  writes  pleasantly  to,  and  of,  children.  His 
Christmas  poem.  And  Was  Made  Man,  is  particularly 
dainty : 


Since  Wise  Men  bore  him  nard  and  myrrh. 

The  stately  branches  of  the  fir 

Bend  low  beneath  our  weight  of  gifts ; 

And  Nature  sends  her  frozen  drifts 
To  freight  the  mighty  waves,  that  they 
May  roll  less  proud  upon  their  way : 

For  Christmas  Time  on  land  and  sea 
Is  the  feast  of  God’s  Humility. 
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Then  there  is  that  short  riddle : 

“Coming  home  for  supper 
I  saw  a  table  spread 
With  a  cloth  that  was  full  of  crumblings 
And  a  broken  hannock  of  bread;'' 

the  answer  to  which  is  in  the  title,  The  Moon  and  the  Stars. 

We  will  close  by  quoting  that  other  delightful  poem, 
which  caused  such  favorable  comment  among  the  reviewers, 

The  Ringaskiddy  Child: 

When  I  have  set 
My  thoughts  to  sing 
Of  a  child  I  met 
On  the  road  to  Ring, 

My  heart  and  rime 
Would  slowly  beat 
To  keep  in  time 
With  her  tiny  feet. 

But  the  child  has  long 
Been  low  in  Cork, 

And  my  heart  and  song 
Here  in  New  York 
Can  only  beat 
In  harmony 
With  the  pattering  feet 
Of  a  Memory. 


James  E.  Tobin,  '25. 


CHontentm^nt 


Draw  up  my  chair  to  the  fireside 

Where  ribbons  of  flame  rise  on  high, 

And  sparks  like  the  star-points  in  Heaven 
Light  up  the  blear  path  of  the  sky. 

Bring  me  my  slippers  and  jacket, 

Comfort  tonight  shall  hold  sway; 

Better  to  rust  than  to  wear  out, 

Let  us  have  peace  while  we  may. 

Light  me  a  clear  brown  Havana 
Mild  as  a  twilight  in  June; 

Mellowed  in  tropical  gardens 
Under  the  Southerland  moon. 

Give  me  a  book  for  companion, 

A  story  of  heroes  who  die ; 

Or  someone  to  talk  and  to  listen. 

While  night’s  sleepy  hours  slip  by. 

Then  let  the  world  seek  its  pleasures 
Empty  and  vacant  and  void ; 

Here  in  my  chair  I  am  happy. 

Happy  with  joy  unalloyed. 


James  J.  Delaney,  ’24. 


THE  STRIKING  OF  THE  CLOCK 


'LTHOUGH  the  fields  had  not  yet  been  blighted  by 
the  frost,  the  night  was  exceptionally  cold  for 
autumn,  and  a  penetrating  mist  fought  with  the 
moon  for  supremacy,  now  covering  the  earth  with  its 
shadow,  now  fleeing  before  the  beams  of  light.  It  rose  up 
around  the  castle  walls  even  to  the  belfry,  and  it  seemed 
like  a  cloak  with  which  some  genius  was  striving  to  cover 
up  a  dastardly  deed. 

The  castle,  a  splendid  monument  to  an  ancient  Spanish 
family,  was  situated  in  a  lonely  spot  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
little  town  of  Esperada  in  the  Pyrenees.  For  many  years 
the  peasants  of  the  town  used  to  look  on  the  ancient  castle 
as  an  earthly  paradise,  and  the  members  of  the  du  Bana 
family  were  all  in  keeping  with  the  inmates  of  any  para¬ 
dise.  The  women  were  noted  for  their  beauty  and  kindness, 
while  the  men  possessed  all  the  qualities  that  would  befit 
a  king.  With  the  death  of  Petro  du  Bana,  however,  the 
family  became  practically  extinct,  for  his  brtoher-in-law 
succeeded  to  the  family  possessions,  and  with  his  arrival 
came  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Petro  du  Bana’s  in¬ 
fant  son  and  only  heir.  When  men  were  sure  that  none 
could  hear  their  words,  they  were  accustomed  to  discuss 
the  mysterious  vanishing  of  the  babe,  but  no  one  dared  speak 
his  mind  openly,  lest  perchance  it  might  reach  the  ears  of  the 
present  owner  of  the  du  Bana  castle,  Don  Leon. 

On  one  side  of  the  edifice  lay  a  flagged  courtyard.  The 
wall  of  the  house  itself  rose  to  a  dizzy  height  from  which  the 
castle  clock,  a  recent  acquirement,  tolled  the  hours.  Just 
now  the  two  hands  were  almost  together  on  the  twefth  fig¬ 
ure,  and  a  very  faint  gleam  issued  from  the  narrow  window. 
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In  a  very  few  minutes  the  bell  would  proclaim  to  the  sleeping 
country-side  the  end  of  one  day  and  the  beginning  of  an¬ 
other.  Midnight,  the  hour  consecrated  to  ghosts  and 
witches,  the  hour  for  diabolical  deeds.  And  indeed,  had  the 
clock  mechanism  a  will,  it  might  have  hesitated  before  it 
sent  two  men  to  their  doom,  but  that  servant  of  inexorable 
Father  Time,  before  whom  all  men  fall,  measured  off  the 
seconds  deliberately  and  unfalteringly. 

Two  men  listened  to  the  measured  ticking  in  the  belfry, 
and  to  each  man  the  sound  conveyed  a  different  message. 
To  one  it  foretold  the  end  of  an  evil  career,  to  the  other  it 
was  a  song  of  triumph  and  conquest.  The  first  was  clad  in 
pajamas  and,  though  the  lower  part  of  his  face  was  covered 
with  a  towel  that  served  as  a  gag,  his  expression  was  one 
of  abject  fear.  His  thinly  clad  body  trembled  violently,  and 
yet  the  beads  of  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  forehead. 
His  hands  were  securely  bound,  but  his  naked  feet  were 
free.  A  heavy  rope  was  noosed  around  his  neck,  while 
the  other  end  was  fastened  securely  to  a  bar  in  the  clock 
mechanicism  which  revolved  when  the  bell  struck.  Any 
of  the  peasants  would  easily  have  identified  him  as  Don 
Leon,  the  owner  of  the  du  Bana  castle. 

The  other  man  was  evidently  a  stranger  to  the  country, 
yet  his  lineaments  were  distinctly  Spanish.  His  huge  body 
spoke  of  grea  tstrength;  his  features  possessed  a  touch  of 
refinement,  but  they  told  of  vicious  habits  and  association 
with  the  less  cultured  side  of  society.  He  grasped  the  rope 
and  tried  its  secureness  with  the  weight  of  his  husky  frame, 
and,  well  satisfied  with  his  work,  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  laughed  at  the  predicament  of  Don  Leon. 

“Well,  my  dear  uncle,  it  seems  that  you  have  come  to  a 
pretty  fix  at  last.  It  seems  strange,  I  suppose,  that  our  posi- 
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tions  have  so  changed  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  you 
must  remember  that  every  dog  has  his  day,  and  this  is  mine, 
just  as  sure  as  you  have  had  yours.  You  can  shiver  now 
with  cold  and  fear,  but  never  mind,  very  soon  you’ll  find  a 
nice  hot  spot  in  hell.  So  comfort  your  shivering  carcass 
with  that  happy  thought.  And  in  the  meantime,  think  over 
your  ingenius  plot  to  get  rid  of  me  when  my  father  died. 
You  should  have  taken  death-bed  penitence  into  considera¬ 
tion  when  you  gave  Luis  Cadeva  a  purse  of  gold  and  told 
him  to  take  me  away  to  America.  Yes,  he’s  dead;  but  be¬ 
fore  he  passed  away  he  told  me  that  I  wasn’t  his  son,  as  I 
supposed,  and  he  told  me  of  your  dirty  treachery  to  my 
father’s  trust.  You  made  a  big  mistake  when  you  didn’t 
throw  me  into  the  well,  and  I  think  I’m  making  my  mis¬ 
take  by  not  hanging  you  out  of  that  window  by  your  neck. 
But,  no,  its  hard  enough  to  kill  a  snake  by  breaking  its 
back,  let  alone  trying  to  sing  it  to  sleep.  You’ll  have  a  regu¬ 
lar  du  Bana  dirge  sounding  over  you  when  that  bell  pulls 
you  up  as  it  rings  twelve  o’clock.  Then  I’ll  take  your  gold — 
my  gold,  I  mean,  and  be  well  away  before  anyone  misses 
you.  In  just  one  minute  and  seventeen  seconds,  you’ll  be 
doing  the  death  dance  on  a  tight  rope.  What’s  that?” 

The  sound  which  alarmed  du  Bana  was  nothing  more  than 
a  stray  dog  nosing  around  in  the  dead  leaves  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  but  Pedro  wished  to  make  sure  that  no  one  had  dis¬ 
covered  his  work.  Raising  the  belfry  window  cautiously  he 
peered  over  the  edge.  He  could  see  a  dark  form  moving 
around  below,  but,  unable  to  make  out  just  what  it  was,  he 
leaned  out  farther  and  strained  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

Don  Leon,  seeing  that  he  was  forgotten  for  the  moment, 
quietly,  and  as  quickly  as  his  bonds  would  permit,  rose  to  his 
unfettered  feet.  He  did  not  wait  to  struggle  with  the  ropes 
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which  bound  his  fists,  but  crept  noiselessly  up  behind  the 
unsuspecting  du  Bana,  who  was  still  watching  the  dog  on 
the  ground.  Don  Leon  wasted  no  time  with  ceremonious 
preliminaries,  but  gave  his  nephew  one  vigorous  push  with 
his  foot  that  sent  him  catapulting  to  the  stone  courtyard 
fifty  feet  below.  But  before  his  body  had  reached  the  ground 
the  clock  began  to  strike. 

The  next  morning,  the  castle  caretaker,  hearing  the  ir¬ 
regular  striking  of  the  bell,  proceeded  to  investigate.  In 
front  of  the  door  that  led  to  the  tower,  he  found  the 
mangled  body  of  one  murderer,  and  when,  after  recovering 
from  the  shock,  he  reached  the  belfry,  he  found  the  other 
murderer  still  swinging  from  the  clock  mechanism. 


Charles  M.  Smith,  ’24. 


THE  RACE  OF  TIME 

The  golden  day  breaks  bright  on  lowland  lea, 
Above  the  dewy  plains  and  mossy  ways ; 

The  early  songster  pipes  in  yonder  tree 

And  welcomes  with  its  song  the  yellow  rays. 
Of  that  great  brazen  ball  whose  smiling  gaze 
Dispels  dark  gloom  from  murky  Eastern  sky 
And  beams  upon  the  waves  of  glistening  bays, 
Where  the  Steeds  of  Time  go  racing  by. 

The  noon-day  sun  beats  down  with  savage  glee 
Upon  the  now  deserted,  scorching  ways 
And  all  is  silent  save  the  restless  bee 

That  lightly  floats  among  the  nodding  sprays 
And  hoards  its  honeyed  wealth  until  the  days 
When  chill  will  be  the  wind  and  bleak  the  sky. 
And  country  folk  the  glowing  fire  will  praise. 
As  the  Steeds  of  Time  go  racing  by. 

And  now  the  smoking  sun  sinks  longingly 
Behind  the  distant  hill  far,  far  away ; 

Now  dives  abruptly  in  yon  crimson  sea 
And  into  purple  twilight  fades  the  day 
While  all  the  world  is  hushed  and  stops  to  pray 
To  God,  its  Maker,  as  in  blackened  sky 
The  wraithe-lit  even'  star  peeps  out  astray 
To  watch  the  Steeds  of  Time  go  racing  by. 

Francis  W.  Driscoll,  '26. 


MY  CAR 


Hound  of  the  road,  the  hare  before  us  driven, 

Steed  of  the  chase,  when  pleasure  fled  before. 
Wanderlust  friend,  weVe  stormed  the  trail  to  Heaven, 
The  Mohawk  Trail  that  climbs  to  Eden's  door. 

Sleek-hooded  chum,  soft-lined  as  any  maiden ; 

Steel-sinewed  servant,  powerful  as  a  god ; 
Warm-hearted  friend,  oft  when  heavy  laden, 

Tve  wandered  off  with  you  to  lands  untrod. 

Old  Boat!  Your  Health!  Those  happy  hours  of  pleasure 
We  spent  together  wandering  afar. 

Are  summed  up  in  the  pride  beyond  all  measure 
Contained  in  those  two  sentient  words  “My  Car." 

Joseph  L.  Tribble,  '24. 


SCANDAL 

A  word  once  waft  on  flagrant  air 
Is  like  unto  a  feather ; 

Borne  hither,  thither,  everywhere. 
Like  down  above  the  heather. 

No  force  can  check  its  airy  flight. 
Nor  halt  its  headlong  race; 

Contortion  paints  it  black  as  night 
And  hideous  makes  its  face. 

Guard  well  thy  tongue  lest  it  betray 
Some  fault  of  foe  or  friend ; 

What  satiates  the  whim  today 
Tomorrow  cannot  mend. 


James  J.  Delaney,  '24. 


RAINBOWS 


You  have  seen  the  days  of  Summer 
Saddened  by  a  fall  of  rain ; 

You  have  watched  to  the  Eastward 
For  love’s  emblem  once  again. 

Oft  it  glowed  in  colors  garish, 

Like  a  many  folded  gown 

Wrapped  about  a  fair-faced  maiden 
With  her  tresses  white  as  down. 

I’ve  a  love  like  days  of  Summer, 

Bright  and  fetching  is  her  way ; 

Sadness  comes  up,  like  a  storm-cloud 
To  beguile  her  manner  gay. 

Then  she  looks  not  for  the  rainbow. 

But  for  moonbeams  overhead ; 

Sorrow  frightened  at  her  beauty. 

Slinks  away  in  nightly  dread. 

Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 


A  THOUGHT 

I  thought  last  night  and  most  believed 
My  foolish  thought  was  really  true ; 

That  love  like  mine  would  not  be  grieved 
Though  it  should  lack  response  from  you. 

But  when  a  week  its  cycle  ran. 

And  still  not  one  sweet  word  from  you. 
Ah  then  my  silly  heart  began 

To  prove  my  thought  was  true  untrue. 


A  HOUSE 


There’s  a  house  upon  the  hillside 
Clinging  still  in  frigid  dread ; 

I  have  watched  its  eyes  unlighted 
Telltale  of  a  spirit  dead. 

There  are  sighs  in  every  turret, 

When  the  wind  blows  wild  and  free ; 

Storms  and  snows  and  rains  in  tirade 
Make  it  tremble  noisily. 

Once  I  saw  it  fresh  in  Springtime, 
Children  flowered  gate  and  lawn ; 

Fire  danced  on  the  bright  panes. 
Morning  glories  cupped  at  dawn. 

Death  then  came  with  cloudy  visage, 
Plucked  the  flowers  from  the  gate. 

Laid  his  cold  foot  on  the  threshold. 
Stood  there  in  his  ghastly  state. 

There’s  a  house  upon  the  hillside. 
Death  the  keeper  still  stalks  there. 

Ever  watchful  at  the  windows. 
Quenching  life  with  stilling  stare. 


Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 


LIFE 


Life  is  made  up  of  bright  sunshine  and  smiles. 
Intermingled  with  storm-clouds  and  tears ; 

But  some  of  Lifers  children  see  only  its  trials 
While  others  are  blind  to  its  fears. 

One  man  beneath  heaven  is  sad  and  forlorn, 
And  his  happiness  passes  him  by ; 

While  the  soul  of  another  sincerely  keeps  on 
Painting  visions  of  hope  in  the  sky. 

So  take  Life  as  it  comes  with  a  smile  and  a  song 
And  your  troubles  and  joys  will  all  blend; 

For  the  toiler  grows  sad  as  he  travels  along 
But  the  dreamer  smiles  on  to  the  end. 


E.  H.  Barry,  '24. 
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the  The  traditional  cobwebs  failed  to  support 

minstrels  the  huge  cobble  stone  which  the  Senior  Min¬ 
strels  hurled  when  they  produced  an  evening's 
entertainment  that  was  clean  and  without  the  aroma  of 
cheapness.  That  the  idea  was  not  warmed  to  in  the  very 
beginning  is  not  to  be  pointed  to  as  an  indication  of  inten¬ 
tional  frowning,  for  the  average  conception  of  a  minstrel 
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show  is  something  that  is  fit  for  factories  and  social  clubs, 
but  hardly  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  activity  calendar  of  a 
college.  Our  Minstrel  Show  was  entirely  different  and  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  reflection  on  the  college  was  a  distinct  credit 
as  well  as  an  advertising  medium  of  no  little  value. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  on  the  Show  itself.  It  was 
smooth  and  high  class,  comic  and  hilaric,  lively  and  at  times 
pungent.  The  Minstrels  did  not  take  this  opportunity  to 
use  verbal  stilettos  on  their  professors  and  members  of  the 
faculty  as  often  happens  in  the  shows  and  magazines  of 
other  colleges  we  have  known.  There  is  a  sense  of  manliness 
in  that  one  act  that  should  perpetuate  the  Minstrel  at  our 
college.  Trust  us  out  of  your  sight  and  and  swinging  on  our 
own  hook  and  we  will  never  cast  slurs  upon  you  in  the  form 
of  anonymous  publications  or  vilifying  quips. 

THE  CLASS  This  is  a  class  of  noiseless  activity.  Its  head 
OF  1923  has  been  a  gentleman  with  ability  and  intelli¬ 
gence  and  lacking  the  oaffish  characteristics 
of  every  politician.  It  objected  to  the  usual  methods  of  in¬ 
spiring  spirit  and  showed  equally  as  much  animation  as  the 
hounded  classes  previous  to  it,  and  those  coming  after  it. 
It  has  been  purer,  academically,  than  most  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors  with  the  conditioned  members  amounting  to  a  scant 
few.  It  boasts  not  a  few  of  our  greatest  football,  baseball, 
basketball,  track  and  hockey  players,  not  to  mention  those 
in  the  other  fields  and  interests.  It  has  been  finished  off  by 
two  of  the  most  intelligent  professors  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  Ethics  and  Psychology.  Is  it  the  greatest  class 
that  ever  was  graduated  from  Boston  College?  The  world 
will  now  on  Judgment  Day. 


n'fies  T  nt  swecocy 
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EVEN  AS  We  pluck  our  tent  stakes  from  the  ‘‘Heights^' 

THE  ARABS  with  this  issue  and  prepare  to  set  up  in  some 
other  activity.  Naturally  remiscent,  we  wonder 
if  the  scars  of  our  sabotage  will  remain  long  after  us,  or  will 
the  points  against  which  we  have  levelled  our  satiric  artil¬ 
lery  flourish  again  in  all  their  inartistic,  unclassic,  uncol- 
legiate  hideousness.  We  have  resorted  to  ridicule  as  the 
best  weapon  against  every  folly  of  the  student  body  with 
the  result  that  we  have  made  the  college  conscious  of  at 
least  another  view  on  their  acts  of  commission  and  omis¬ 
sion. 

A  resume  of  our  constructive  campaign  will  reveal  attacks 

on  the  hollow  pottering  debaters,  on  the  devotees  of  the  pool- 
room,  on  the  meanness  and  clannish  spirit  of  cliques  and 

mobs,  on  the  idolization  of  the  athlete,  on  the  prevalence  of 
too  many  patent  leather  affairs,  and  on  the  sterilization  of 
those  truly  collegiate  activities  which  have  more  depth  than 
glamor,  more  substance  than  French  pastry. 

Familiarity  has  bred  contempt  in  our  particular  instance 
and  we  have  dared  to  display  matters  in  their  unlovely 
nakedness.  There  are  arguments  against  such  blatant 
realism  but  under  the  rational  X'-Ray  they  melt  into  emo¬ 
tionalism  or  false  pride.  We  have  viewed  the  method  in  this 
light,  namely,  that  editors  in  the  past  have  written  with 
syrup  and  saccharine  to  no  avail,  and  we  have  resorted  to 
acid  and  salt  with  the  result  that,  at  least  once,  indignant 
students  thumped  loudly  on  our  sacred  tent  flap.  At  any 
rate  they  read  the  magazine  and  tasted  the  dillness  of  the 

briny  pickle. 

It  is  customary  to  repent  after  one  has  wooled  the  wooden 
head  of  his  favorite  doll,  but  happily  we  are  blest  with  dry 
tear  ducts.  We  are  placing  our  pens  to  rest  with  a  snicker- 
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ing  countenance  and  a  curled  lip  to  boot,  not  because  we  are 
naturally  vicious  or  hateful,  but  because  we  are  sincere  and 
realized  that  our  task  was  essentially  boorish.  For  our 
sincerity  we  feel  that  you  will  wish  us  ‘‘Bon  Voyage,’^  for 
our  methods,  contemn  them  to  your  heart's  delight. 

Francis  L.  Ford,  '23. 

Editor-in-Chief. 


The  April  number  of  the  Fleur  de  Lis,  the  quarterly  mag¬ 
azine  of  St.  Louis  University,  contains  an  account  of  the 
Mendel-Pasteur  Centenary  Exercises  held  at  that  institu¬ 
tion,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
of  Washington  University.  The  accounts  of  the  lives  of 
these  great  scientists  make  us  feel  more  keenly  the  truth 
of  Pasteur’s  words,  “The  more  I  know,  the  more  nearly  is 
my  faith  that  of  a  Breton  peasant.  Could  I  know  all,  I 
would  have  the  faith  of  a  Breton  peasant’s  wife.”  Mendel- 
Pasteur,  a  double  sonnet,  is  a  praiseworthy  piece  of  artistry. 

This  magazine  contains  more  material  than  any  other  col¬ 
lege  magazine  that  has  come  to  our  attention.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  minority  of  the 
articles.  We  noticed  in  particular  that  in  a  magazine  con¬ 
taining,  in  addition  to  the  departments  and  six  poems,  ten 
essays  and  sketches  and  five  speeches,  not  one  short  story 
so  much  as  raised  its  timid  head  to  rival  the  halos  of 
“Othello,  a  Study  in  Katharsis,”  and  “Dactyls  and  Spon¬ 
dees  in  Vergil,”  two  articles  which  are  interesting  and 
instructive,  but  pedagogical.  This  is  a  deficiency  which 
should  be  remedied. 

The  only  trouble  with  “Concerning  the  Ancient  Game  of 
Golf”  is  that  while  the  sub-golfer,  as  distinguished  from  the 
supei  -golfer  and  the  golfer,  may  stalk  “with  dignity  to  the 
little  jutting  headland  beyond  which  his  ‘lost’  treasures 
have  come  to  rest,  and  poise  there  tense  and  solemn,  mutter¬ 
ing  briefly  through  clenched  teeth,  ‘That  settles  it.  Never 
again !  I’m  through.’  ”  The  writer  forgets  to  assure  thOse 
of  his  readers  who  may  not  know  sub-golfers,  that  they 
really  do  not  mean  it  after  all. 

“Rolling  Stones,”  a  light  essay,  begins  with  the  amended 
proverb,  “A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  but  it  acquires 
quite  a  high  polish.”  This  essayist,  whose  thesis  appears 
to  be  “The  Vagabonds  pay  hard  for  what  they  get;  the 
Transients  pay  and  fail  to  receive;  but  the  Ramblers  are 
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th6  only  pGoplo  .  .  .  who  hEve  succ66dGd  in  gotting  soms- 
thing  for  nothing'  out  of  this  rather  hard  and  practical 
world,"  this  essayist,  I  say,  has  produced  an  excellently 
written  and  very  entertaining  article. 

^‘Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  Poet  and  Priest,  a  well-writ- 
ten  article,  makes  us  want  to  see  more  of  this  bosom-friend 
of  Robert  Bridges  and  Cardinal  Newman. 

'The  Annunuciation,"  a  sonnet,  while  containing  some 
charming  thoughts,  appears  very  much  disconnected  in  the 
first  stanza.  This  stanza,  among  other  things,  has  five  sub¬ 
ordinate  phrases  of  thirty-four  words  between  the  subject 
and  its  verb.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  it  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  rearranging  the  lines  thus : 

"Behold  Thy  Handmaid!"  sing  Judean  hills; 

The  Word,  borne  earthward  on  love's  tireless  wings. 
Descends  on  Israel's  lily  and  there  clings — 

Fair  chalice  for  the  Treasure  love  distils  I — 

A  Dewdrop  which  the  Dove  from  heaven  brings 
In  early  morn  adown  celestial  rills 
Of  glist'ning  daisies,  starry  daffodils. 

While  all  the  angel  host  in  rapture  sings. 

By  thus  transposing  line  7  of  the  original  to  line  3  of  this 
version,  8  to  4,  6  to  8,  3  to  5,  4  ot  6,  and  5  to  7,  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  is  manifested.  This  sounds  like  the  opening  of 
a  Chess  Tournament,  but  it  really  isn't. 

Two  poetical  translations  from  the  Latin,  "Eheu  Fu- 
gaces,"  Horace,  II,  14,  and  "King  of  the  Winds,"  Vergil's 
Aenoid,  II,  are  well  done. 

The  Fleur  de  Lis  also  has  an  article,  "Mussolini  and  the 
Fascisti  Movement,"  which  treats  the  subject  historically. 
The  view  of  the  movement  obtained  from  this  article  when 
added  to  an  excellent  article  in  The  Ambrosian  for  March 
gives  a  very  clear  view  of  the  movement,  its  meaning  and 
its  methods.  The  latter  article  was  written  by  a  student 
who  had  returned  from  studying  at  a  Roman  University  last 
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fall,  and  therefore  is  able  to  give  some  very  interesting 
‘‘close-ups''  of  the  Fascist!  movement. 

If  the  writer  of  “The  Handbag  Mystery"  in  The  Ambros- 
iancan  tell  us  how  his  lunatic  got  wind  of  the  loss  of  the 
handbag  and  thus  was  able  to  pose  as  a  detective,  our  mind 
will  be  set  at  rest.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  puzzled  us  in  a 
story  that  was  otherwise  fair.  “Mirage"  is  a  good  story. 
We  judged  that  the  editorial  on  putting  glass  roofs  on  state 
highways  was  a  satire  on  something,  but  we  were  unable 
to  comprehend  what  was  satirized. 

The  Intercollegiate  Number  of  the  Vassar  Miscellany 
Monthly  contains  a  well-written  story  by  Sumner  S.  Sollitt 
of  Dartmouth  College.  The  hero,  if  one  may  call  him  that, 
of  “The  Bank's  Foundation,"  seems  to  consider  it  a  per¬ 
fectly  adequate  revenge  if  one  meets  with  death  in  bringing 
about  the  demise  of  the  other  fellow. 

In  “Vigil,"  by  Rezia  M.  Rowky,  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
Elizabeth  Millar  wonders  why  she  is  always  impelled  to 
patronize  her  sister,  and  says,  “It  worries  me,"  and  forth¬ 
with  gets  into  bed.  It  is  a  well-told  story  about  a  common¬ 
place  incident. 

We  wish  to  suggest  to  Theodore  Spencer,  Princeton,  that 
a  steel  finger-nail  file  be  included  among  the  implements  in 
the  essay  “On  Cutting  Leaves,"  and  that  the  greatest  thrill 
of  all  comes  when  reading  a  novel.  One  gets  in  a  very  excit¬ 
ing  part  and  has  to  stop  and  cut  the  leaves  of  the  next  few 
pages.  The  suspense  is  terrible. 

“A  Knight  Errant,"  by  Paulina  Miller,  Smith  College,  is 
a  charming  little  conversation  with  a  boy  who,  from  his 
talk,  must  have  been  one  of  King  Arthur's  knights. 

Here  is  a  very  interesting  verse : 

My  soul  is  like  my  bureau  drawer : 

It's  very  odd  that  I, 

When  looking  for  some  woolen  gloves. 

Pull  out  an  orange  tie. 

It  isn't  odd  at  all,  if  you'll  pardon  our  saying  so,  it  is  very 
easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  orange  tie  is  probably 
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always  on  the  top  and  if  things  are  on  the  surface  one  is 
bound  to  constantly  run  into  them. 

We  apologize  for  going  as  far  back  as  the  February  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Fordham  Monthly.  It  was  predestined  that  “The 
Moon-Shooters”  would  escape  our  comment  for  two  months, 
although  comment  was  intended;  but  the  stars  never  or¬ 
dained  that  anyone  should  escape  us  for  three  months  in 
succession.  We  want  it  to  be  understood  that  we,  ourselves, 
have  used  long  words  at  times.  One  poem  had  “contra¬ 
puntal”  in  it  and  we  haven't  lived  it  down  yet,  although  there 
was  no  other  word  available  that  conveyed  the  meaning  de¬ 
sired.  This  case,  however,  is  flagrant.  It  is  not  the  use  of 
a  single  tongue-twister,  but  the  fact  that  such  an  interest¬ 
ing  article  should  wander  from  “thaumaturgic”  on  through 
“cetacean,  mirific,  ineluctable  and  horripilant”  to  “catach- 
restic  maunderings”  and  finally  wind  up  “in  the  subtle  and 
spicular  sense  of  the  phrase.”  Why,  to  use  his  own  expres¬ 
sion,  should  the  writer  exhibit  such  “contumelious  glee”  in 
verbosity?  All  joking  aside,  we  must  in  conscience  add  that 
the  essay  was  really  one  of  the  best  written  light  essays  of 
the  year. 

The  Spring  Number  of  the  St.  Mary's  College  Dial,  con¬ 
tains  four  short  stories  that  compare  favorably  with  the 
average  college  magazine  short  story.  They  are  all  of  the 
“and  they  lived  happily  ever  after”  type.  The  Book  Re¬ 
views  are  numerous,  but  appear  to  be  rather  of  the  rubber 
stamp  type. 

The  Loyola  Quarterly  contains  this  literary  gem : 

0  brothers  all,  my  tale  is  woe, 

A  story  sad  and  cold. 

Of  Percy  Cute  and  his  big  toe. 

And  how  it  lost  its  hold. 

*  *  *  Hs  * 

My  brothers !  Guard  you  from  this  fate ! 

When  meeting  ladies  fair, 

Be  always  sure  to  note  their  weight. 

And  never  mind  their  hair. 
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In  the  middle  of  this  classic  we  discovered  that  Percy  took 
her  to  a  Loyola  dance.  If  the  writer  will  buy  a  fare  to  New 
England,  he  will  discover  that  “they’’  do  not  come  heavy 
in  Boston.  “The  Bridge”  is  a  good  poem. 

My!  Doesn’t  the  young  lady  in  the  De  Paul  Minerval 
know  a  great  deal.  Her  thesis,  “Echoes  from  the  Dark 
Ages,”  would  delight  the  most  rigid  of  logicians.  “A  uni¬ 
versal  is  one  capable  of  being  in  many  and  of  being  pre¬ 
dicated  of  many  univocally.”  That  looks  rather  familiar. 
“John  has  the  power  to  laugh.  When  he  laughs,  he  is  in 
act;  he  is  more  perfect  than  when  he  is  not  laughing.”  She 
doesn’t  know  the  John  we  know.  We  have  already  dis¬ 
carded  our  text-book  for  this  authoritative  work  on  Criter- 
ology.  “The  Brown  Seal,”  a  short  story,  and  “Realization,” 
a  poem,  are  praiseworthy. 

Here  is  the  best  seller  of  the  century,  “Winnie  Attends  the 
Ball.”  The  writer  must  have  collected  his  vocabulary  in  a 
department  store,  but  the  story,  itself,  must  be  a  steal 
from  a  Keystone  Comedy.  It  could  hardly  be  anything  else 
and  at  least  if  it  isn’t,  it  ought  to  be. 

All  that  we  can  say  about  “Relativity,”  a  short  story  in 
The  Mountaineer  is,  “Good  gracious!  Doesn’t  everything 
work  itself  out  nicely?”  A  young  man  falls  in  love  with  a 
Spanish  dancer,  Estrellita,  and  has  her  consent,  “only  name 
the  day,  etc,”  when  he  discovers  that  his  father  had  married 
her  mother  and  been  separated  from  her.  Dark  despair ;  he 
cannot  marry  his  half-sister ;  until  the  mother  discloses  that 
Estrellita  wasn’t  really  her  daughter,  but  was  an  adopted 
child.  The  lovers  fall  into  each  others  arms.  Curtain. 
“The  Pioneer”  is  a  good  poem. 

The  Marquette  University  Journal  has  a  well-written 
article  on  “Poetry  of  the  Jazz  Age.”  We  agree  with  the 
writer  in  all  except  a  few  points.  On  some  others  we  re¬ 
serve  our  judgment.  He  weakens  his  case  considerably, 
however,  by  fixing  on  Carl  Sandburg  for  an  example  and  by 
his  admiration  of  this  pseudo-poet.  How  he  can  make  so 
much  of  Sandburg  and  then  calmly  forego  all  mention  of 
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Vachel  Lindsay  is  beyond  us.  It  shows  lack  of  perspective. 
“At  Set  of  Sun”  and  “A  Grievance”  are  two  praiseworthy 
poems.  “The  Hermit  of  Aragoda,”  a  short  story,  is  fully 
up  to  the  standard  of  collegiate  short-stories,  while  the 
“Short  Lengths,”  as  they  are  called,  or  sketches,  are  note¬ 
worthy. 

“Learning  How,”  a  story  about  learning  to  play  Black 
Jack,  is  excellently  written  and  contains  some  very  natural 
conversation.  “My  Galleons,”  a  poem,  is  vaguely  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Alfred  Noyes’  “Barrel  Organ,”  in  the  opening  lines. 

There’s  a  barrel  organ  carroling  across  a  golden  street 

In  the  city  as  the  sun  sinks  low ; 

There’s  a  fleet  of  golden  galleons,  a-swinging  in  the  tide 

In  the  morning,  when  the  sun  swings  high ; 

It  is  a  very  good  poem. 


Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 


1923 


Somt 

Like  every  other  set  of  Seniors,  1923  quite  nat¬ 
urally  considers  itself  the  “greatest”  class.  If  we 
take  a  retrospect  of  the  past  collegiate  year  we  easily  see 
upon  what  grounds  this  year’s  graduating  class  bases  its 
claim  of  being  the  “greatest”  of  classes. 

The  Stylus,  the  Heights,  the  Fulton,  all  lose  a  large  rep¬ 
resentation  when  1923  descends  from  the  platform  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  prized  papyrus.  Then,  too,  from  the  athletic 
roster  are  erased  an  uncountable  number  of  names  erased 
only  to  be  transcribed  to  the  B.  C.  Book  of  Fame,  and  en¬ 
graved,  far  more  carefully,  upon  its  glowing  pages. 

But  it  grieves  us  too  much  to  speak  further  of  the  mul¬ 
tiple  numbers  of  the  track  squad  who  are  to  leave  us;  of 
“Len”  Morrissey,  “Ed”  Garrity,  and  Leo  Hughes,  of  the 
championship  hockey  team;  of  “Harry”  Mullowney  and 
“Al”  Lashway  of  the  pitching  staff  of  our  famous  baseball 
team;  of  lastly,  and  we  might  say  foremostly,  of  “Jack” 
Heaphy  and  “Tony”  Comerford,  the  last  of  the  veterans  who 
made  their  mark  against  Yale  in  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
championship  year. 

The  class  of  1923  has  undertaken  this  year  a  wonderful 
number  of  booming  innovations,  every  one  of  which  should 
be  continued  in  the  future.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of 
classes,  the  Seniors  held  a  reception  to  the  entering  Fresh¬ 
men,  an  idea  which  helped  to  give  the  youngsters  a  taste 
and  a  thirst  for  the  true  B.  C.  spirit. 

Following,  occurred  that  spirited  and  enthusiastic  smoker 
held  at  the  City  Club  on  the  eve  of  the  Holy  Cross  football 
game.  The  17-13  score  next  day  was  in  no  small  way  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  results  of  this  “pep”  meeting.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  sitting  back  and  comfortably  enjoying  their  vic¬ 
tory,  the  college  requested  a  holiday.  It  was  the  Senior 
president  who  led  that  wildly  cheering,  dancing  mob  to  the 
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Rector^s  office  ot  beg  a  day's  vacation.  It  was  ‘‘Joe's"  win¬ 
ning  smile  that  led  the  reverend  Rector  to  grant  this  re¬ 
quest,  and  it  is  tothis  genial  Lawrencian  that  we  will  owe 
this  condition  holiday  in  the  victorious  years  to  come. 

To  celebrate  further,  1923  then  took  the  social  floor.  The 
Suh-Turri  received  its  first  gift  as  a  result  of  the  success  of 
the  annual  social  of  the  Maroon  and  Gold  Club.  Later,  in 
January,  came  the  “Big  Affair" — the  Philomatheia  Ball  at 
the  Copley  Plaza  at  which  the  Seniors  were  present  “in 
toto." 

During  that  dull  season  which  annually  precedes  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  diamond,  the  Seniors  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the 
school  by  inaugurating  the  idea  of  holding  weekly  entertain¬ 
ments  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  We  look  forward  next  year 
to  a  repetition  of  the  eccentric  dancing  of  “Ed"  O'Leary, 
but  we  shall  miss  that  of  Cecil  McGoldrick.  We  hope  to  hear 
again  the  solos  of  the  blond  Junior  “Joe"  Turrbull,  but  the 
diminutive  minstrel  of  Senior,  Louis  Tracy  will  have  left  us, 
as  will  have  also  those  versatile  and  inimitable  favorites, 
“Tony"  Comerford,  “Ed"  Garrity,  Owen  Gallagher  and 
“Larry"  McCarthy. 

These  stars,  together  with  “Ed"  Mulligan,  “Johnny" 
Ecker,  Gaynor  Wellings  and  “Jerry"  O'Brien,  made  their 
last  appearance  at  the  second  performance  of  the  Maroon 
and  Gold  Minstrels,  May  24th.  The  first  performance  given 
to  the  public  in  the  K.  of  C.  Hall  in  Somerville,  May  7th,  was 
such  a  howling  success  that  it  demanded  repetition.  The 
second  exhibit  was  in  every  way  as  invigoratingly  side-split¬ 
ting  as  the  first;  and  the  first — but  if  you  all  went,  why 
delve  into  useless  comparisons? 

The  last  and  greatest  of  the  Senior  Class  events  was  the 
Communion  Breakfast  held  on  Laetare  Sunday.  Following 
the  Mass  the  Seniors  repaired  to  Assembly  Hall  where,  dur¬ 
ing  the  spread,  Father  Dore,  S.J.,  delivered  a  soul-inspiring 
address. 

If  every  class  can  do  as  much  for  the  College  as  1923 
has  done,  then  we  willingly  and  unhesitatingly  grant  them 
their  claim  to  the  title  of  “Greatest." 
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1924  The  Junior  class  has  also  accomplished  a  number 
of  great  things  this  year.  The  season  was  opened 

by  an  introductory  Home  Night.  This  was  followed  later 
in  the  year  by  a  second,  one  of  the  big  features  of  Junior 
Week. 

Before,  however,  we  come  to  this  last-mentioned  prodi¬ 
gious  innovation,  we  must  mention  the  wonderful  reception 
given  to  Luke  Urban  and  his  Canisius  football  team.  We 
have  heard  since  from  Buffalo  how  much  the  Canisius  play¬ 
ers  enjoyed  themselves. 

February  5th  to  9th  was  Junior  Week.  Nothing  further 
need  be  said.  In  the  athletic  line  the  Junior  hockey  team 
defeated  the  Seniors  and  the  Sophomores,  who  in  turn  de¬ 
feated  the  Freshmen.  The  class  celebrated  such  supremacy 
on  Saturday  evening  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  one  of  the  finest 
socials  ever  given  by  a  college  class. 

A  repetition  of  the  latter,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  course, 
occurred  on  May  1st,  when  the  Juniors  tendered  a  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  varsity  hockey  champs.  This  class,  which  next 
year  will  strive  to  be  B.  C.’s  “greatest,”  will  close  the  year 
with  a  Communion  Breakfast,  a  class  Outing  and  a  Class 
Day.  The  latter  affair  will  occur  on  the  day  of  the  B.  C.- 
Georgetown  game  on  Alumni  Field,  and  when  the  plans 
have  been  formulated,  will  no  doubt  equal  their  perform¬ 
ance  of  last  year. 

1925  Sophomore  has  already  made  its  bid  for  the  claim 
of  “greatest.”  The  reception  committee  for  the  ease 

of  the  visiting  athletic  teams  has  aroused  universal  com¬ 
ment  and  approbation.  The  Home-Nights  that  Sophomore 
presented  were  a  high  grade  of  entertainment,  novel  and 
pleasing  in  every  act.  They  startled  the  Heights  with  the 
wide  plans  prepared  for  the  Sophomore  Class  Day  held  on 
May  25th.  The  band  led  the  bedecked  class  around  the  field 
to  their  position  in  the  cheering  section.  The  usual  bur¬ 
lesques  were  run  off  and  in  the  evening  followed  a  supper 
and  reception  to  the  visiting  University  of  Pennsylvania 
team.  The  reception  consisted  of  an  all-sophomore  vaude- 
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ville  bill  in  Assembly  Hall.  Several  of  the  Penn  players  also 
assisted. 

The  1925  Sub  Turri  fund  is  already  on  its  feet  as  a  result 
of  the  tremendous  success  of  the  Sophomore  socials  held 
this  year.  Though  they  both  occurred  within  a  short  time 
of  each  other  they  proved  capacity  affairs  and  as  a  result 
1925  promises  to  make  their  Sub  Turri  a  capacity  book. 

The  Sophs  held  a  Communion  Breakfast  at  the  Heights 
on  the  morning  of  May  30th.  After  this  the  class  departed 
in  a  body  for  Worcester  and  witnessed  the  Holy  Cross  game. 

1926.  Beyond  the  success  of  their  Home  Night  the 
Freshmen  are  particularly  noted  for  their  ball  team. 
We  are  not  trespassing  into  the  bounds  of  the  Athletic  de¬ 
partment  when  we  attempt  to  congratulate  1926  for  their 
success  on  the  diamond.  For  the  first  time  in  many  at¬ 
tempts  this  year’s  freshmen  have  put  across  a  real  live, 
peppy,  large-scheduled  nine.  Winning  the  majority  of  their 
games,  the  Eaglets  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
papers  of  the  city  until  we  ourselves  join  in  the  echoing 
applause.  Congratulations,  1926. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


Ktt  Mmonam 
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Alumni 

It  seems  but  a  week  ago  we  took  this  department  in  hand 
and  addressed  to  the  Alumni  our  first  heart-rending  appeal 
for  information.  Since  then,  however,  many  changes  have 
taken  place.  This  year  marks  one  great  achievement  which 
far  outshines  all  others,  as  far  as  the  Alumni  is  concerned. 
Now  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  criticism  is  largely  sub¬ 
jective,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  of  this  department  wish 
to  mention  here  the  founding  of  the  Alumni  downtown  busi¬ 
ness  center  as  the  greatest  accomplishment  the  Alumni  has 
made  this  year.  And  why?  Chiefly  because  at  this 
office  there  is  a  permanent  secretary,  which  means  the  rig¬ 
ors  and  hardships  of  the  posterity  of  this  department  are 
once  and  for  all  ended.  No  more  shall  the  Alumni  Editor  be 
forced  to  radio  desperate  appeals  for  news  broadcasts.  No 
more  will  he  have  to  spend  his  Saturdays  wearily  tramp¬ 
ing  the  spokes  of  the  Hub  tracking  down  the  elusive 
Alumni. 

Before  surrendering  the  department  to  our  successors, 
however,  we  wish  to  thank  earnestly  all  the  members  of 
the  Alumni  who  have  been  kind  enough  tosend  in  any 
news  whatsoever  during  the  past  school  year.  Believe  us, 
the  information  was  greatly  appreciated,  and  the  support 
on  the  whole  has  been  splendid. 

The  Alumni  have  been  much  in  evidence  this  past  year. 
We  have  seen  them  as  referees  of  our  football  games,  as  ar¬ 
dent  rooters  and  followers  of  our  baseball,  basketball,  hock¬ 
ey  and  track  teams.  We  have  seen  them  as  judges  and  at- 
tentative  auditors  at  our  debates  and  we  have  seen  their 
great  work  in  the  business  world. 

Boston  College  is  comparatively  young;  but  she  is  rap¬ 
idly  growing  and  will  rapidly  grow.  The  Alumni  are 
loyal  and  ultra  progressive  as  a  whole.  May  the  best  of 
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success  attend  the  efforts  of  both  college  and  Alumni,  for 
one  helps  and  furthers  the  interests  of  the  other. 

On  Thursday,  June  28th,  at  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  His  Grace,  Michael  J.  Curley,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  will  ordain  the  following  Bos¬ 
ton  College  graduates  and  professors:  Rev.  Aloysius  B. 
Langguth,  S.J.,  ’10;  Rev.  John  T.  McGrory,  S.J.,  ex-’ll; 
Rev.  William  F.  McHale,  S.J.,  ’10;  Rev.  Raymond  J.  Mc- 
Innis,  S.J.,  ex-’12;  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  ’10;  Rev. 
Paul  A.  McNally,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Higher  Mathematics 
at  Boston  College,  1915-1919,  and  Moderator  of  the  ^‘Ful¬ 
ton  Debating  Society”;  Rev.  Robert  A.  Parsons,  S.J.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry  at  Boston  College,  1916-1920,  and  the 
First  Moderator  of  the  Boston  College  Musical  Clubs. 

Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


PERSONALS 

'94  The  Rev.  Fr.  James  F.  Mahr  is  doing  fine  work  over 
at  the  Falton  Heights  parish  in  Medford. 

'13  Did  you  notice  what  an  excellent  principal  the  Rob¬ 
ert’s  School  has?  What  else  could  you  expect  of  Mar¬ 
tin  O’Connor? 

'15  We  are  glad  to  see  Ed  Farmer  making  such  progress 
with  his  cases  in  Boston. 

'16  A1  Smith  is  now  head  salesman  for  The  Macmillan 
Publishing  Company  of  Boston.  Did  you  know  A1  was 

married  last  June?  You  can  tell  by  the  smile  on  his  face. 

'17  Notice  the  pep  Joe  Dee  exhibits  in  all  matters  of 
the  alumni.  Joe  is  "There”  with  both  feet. 

We  wish  George  Holland  success  in  his  theatrical  venture. 


ALUMNI 
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^18  John  J.  McNamara  is  now  connected  with  A. 

Brightman  &  Sons,  wool  dealers,  at  184  Summer 
Street,  Boston. 

’19  John  O’Connor  has  recently  received  a  promotion. 
John  is  with  the  Jordan-Marsh  Co.  of  this  city. 
William  Harrington  was  ordained  priest  on  May  26th,  at 
the  Cathedral  in  Fall  River,  by  Bishop  Feehan. 

’20  Jim  Morrissey  is  a  progressive  young  salesman  lo¬ 
cated  with  the  P.  F.  MacDonald  Co.  Jim’s  line  is  steel. 

’21  T.  A.  Salmon  is  with  the  Pictorial  Review  Maga¬ 
zine.  Tom  is  on  ^‘the  road.” 

Robert  Denver  is  now  in  business  for  himself.  Bob  is  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  business. 

’22  Has  anybody  seen  Tim  Mclnerney  around?  Tim 
looks  as  though  he  owned  the  city  since  he  has  been 
making  good  with  The  Boston  Advertiser.  Nice  work,  Tim ! 


Atl|kttr0 

Boston  College  8 — Tufts  4 

Boston  College  turned  back  Tufts,  after  the  Jumbo  had 
made  a  strenuous  assault  on  the  Heights.  ‘‘Sonny’’  Foley 
was  the  individual  star  of  the  game,  smashing  out  three 
triples  and  also  a  single  and  a  pass.  Kelley  pitched  in 
another  victory  to  the  Eagles  string. 


Boston  College  22 — Lafayette  9 

Lafayette  opened  the  first  half  of  their  inning  by  scor¬ 
ing  four  runs.  This  was  too  much  for  the  Eagle  batsmen, 
and  before  they  were  retired  in  their  half  they  had 
chalked  up  ten  runs.  Mullowney  was  inserted  into  the 
lineup  to  relieve  Vargus  and  pitched  a  fine  brand  of  ball. 


Boston  College  11 — Lowell  Textile  0 

The  Eagles  held  a  batfest,  and  aided  by  superb  twirling 
on  the  part  of  McCrehan,  blanked  the  Lowell  institution. 


Boston  College  10 — University  of  Pennsylvania  0 

What  was  expected  to  be  a  very  close  game,  turned  out 
to  be  a  walk-away  for  B.  C.  Frank  Wilson  who  has  been 
hitting  so  sensationally  all  season  connected  for  a  safe 
bingle,  thus  running  the  string  of  games  in  which  he  has 
hit,  up  to  20.  Kelley  worked  well  in  the  box  for  B.  C., 
while  Penn  used  Yadusky  and  Roher,  both  being  hit 
freely. 
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Boston  College  4— University  of  Vermont  1 

In  a  return  game  at  Burlington,  Vermont  was  handed 
a  4  to  1  defeat  by  Captain  Mulloyney.  Incidentally  this 
marked  Boston’s  21st  consecutive  victory. 

John  A.  Barry,  ’24. 


There's  more  style  in  the  1923  suits — more  value,  too.  We 
have  them,  just  received  from  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx. 

Life,  color;  new,  clean,  trim  lines.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
good  things  you'll  find  at  The  Continental — Boylston  at 
Washington,  or  Franklin  at  Washington. 


THE  STORE  FOR  MEN 


A  Separate  Store  in  a  Separate  Building 


You  may  view  here— at  the 
store  for  men---all  atone  time, 
all  under  one  roof,  all  that  is 
fashionable  for  men  and 
young  men. 


Jordan  Marsh  Company 


WASHINGTON  STREET  AT  SUMMER 


The  “Shawmut  Bank’^ 

has  been  a  factor 

in  the  development  of  Boston  and  New  England 
for  three  generations. 

Our  accumulated  e’^perience,  complete  banking 
facilities,  and  world-wide  affiliations,  are  at  the 
disposal  of  our  depositors. 

The  National  Shawmul  Bank 

OF  BOSTON 

40  WATER  STREET  Opposite  the  Post  Office 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  GOOD  RECORD 

A  man’s  record  gives  him  his  place  in  the  community.  Men  measure 
him  by  what  he  has  been,  by  what  he  has  done  from  day  to  day.  Each 
day  he  builds  for  tomorrow.  What  he  does  today  either  adds  to  or  de¬ 
tracts  from  his  record.  To  grow  in  good  deeds  he  must  do  better  today 
than  he  did  yesterday,  do  better  tomorrow  than  he  does  today.  It  is 
with  newspapers  as  it  is  with  men. 

ln0tnn  iEfarmng  ulranarript 

is  nearing  its  hundredth  birthday.  It  is  nearing  it  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  be  better  at  one  hundred  than  it  is  today  at  ninety-two.  A  news¬ 
paper  is  really  a  succession  of  lives,  a  succession  of  issues  that  are 
born  to  live  for  a  day.  The  part  of  it,  the  breath  of  life  of  it,  that  goes 
on  so  long  as  daily  issue  follows  daily  issue  is  its  spirit,  its  reputation. 

Modesty  is  as  becoming  in  newspapers  as  it  is  in  men.  What  the 
record  of  the  TRANSCRIPT  is,  what  it  is  as  a  readable  newspaper, 
giving  the  news  in  such  manner  that  it  may  respect  itself  and  win  the 
respect  of  decent,  self-respecting  people,  what  its  record  is  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  giving  reputable  advertisers  opportunity  to  advertise 
where  advertising  assures  profitable  returns,  its  readers  and  advertisers 
know,  and  it  has  today  more  readers  and  more  advertisers  than  it  ever 
had  before. 


In  addition  to  our  Lighting  Fixture  equipment  for 
work  of  all  kinds,  including  homes  and  public 
buildings,  we  specialize  in  the  designing  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  electric  lighting  fixtures  for  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  work.  Suggestions  and  estimates  submitted 
without  any  obligation. 


Pettingell  -  Andrews  Company 

Pearl  Street  corner  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


£.  L.  Grimes  Company 


PRINTERS 


348  CONGRESS  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


J.  L  Hammett  Company 


- School  Supplies - 


Represented  by 

JAMES  J.  GAELIVAN 
Kendall  Square  Cambridge 


Compliments  of 

Joseph  C.  Pelletier 

Barristers  Hall  Boston 


William  J.  Feeley 

Jeweler  and  Silversmith 

Ecclesiastical  Wares  in  Gold, 
Silver  and  Bronze 

Medals,  Class  Emblems 

The  Rosary  in  Fine  Jewels 

Illustrated  List  on  Application 
P.  O.  BOX  1151 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISL.AND 


—  USE  — 

WHITEING^S 

MILK 

On  Sale  at 

College  Lunch  Room 


THOMAS 

PURVEYORS  OF  FINE 

—  Sea  Foods  — 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
Brookline  -  Massachusetts 
Phone,  Brookline  6000 


WESBY'S  BINDERY 


Good  Bookbinding 
Since  1845 


44  PORTLAND  STREET 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


FORTY-FOURTH  YEAR 

F.  J.  CROSBY  -  UndertzJter 

10  AND  12  WARREN  STREET 


A  complete  funeral  service,  attention  to  every  detail. 

Liady  Assistant  Any  Where  Any  Time 


Phone,  Roxbury  176  -  177 


50  Years  on  Washington  Street 


5R, 

MEN 


Royal  Luxury,  Beaconfield  and  Stetson 

2  ST0RES‘V>mSHINGT0N  ST. 
311  Opposite  the  Old  South  Church 
659  Theatre  Building 


EXCHANGE 

Trust  Company 


Capital  and  Surplus  $2,000,000 


Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


AMES  BUILDING 

1  COURT  STREET  124  BOYLSTON  STREET 


The  Student 
who  works 
Faithfully 
is  usually 
Rewarded 
with 
Success. 

Advertising  brings  success 
if  used  with  judgment  and 
persistency. 

Let  us  help  you  if  you  are 
interested. 


CHAS.  J.  O’MALLEY 
PREStDENT 

GLOBE  BUILDING 
244  WASHINGTON  ST. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  PHONE 
BEACH  2687 


New  York  Studios 

306  Fifth  Ave.  392  Fifth  Ave. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  the  class  of  1923  our  new  and 
Exclusive  Paris  Etchings 


The  memory  of  a  face  soon  fades ;  but 
in  after  years  a  commencement  photo¬ 
graph  always  recalls  many  pleasant 
memories. 


Special  Rates  Extended  to  AU 
Students  of  Boston  College 


Appointments  Made  by  Phone 
Beach  868  -  or  -  Beach  2687 


Dress  Clothes 

FOR  HIRE 

Dress  Suits 
Tuxedo  Suits 
Prince  Alberts 
Black  Cutaway 
Bound  Edge  Cutaway 
Black  Sack  Suits 
Dress  Overcoats 
Dress  Shoes 
Silk  Hats 
Shirts 

Everything  the  Latest 

Read  &  White 

Dress  Clothes  Specialists 

111  Summer  St.  Boston 


WENZ’S 

The  Superlative 
Chocolate  and  Cocoa 


“Khaki,”  “Vanilla,” 
“Columbia.”  “Coffee,”  “Lady 
Fingers,”  “Nutrio”  (Nutted) 
“Cadets,”  “Pastilles” 
“Acidulated  Cartridges” 
“Peachstones,”  “Tablettas” 


The  Cocoa  of  Cocoas 
“Gold  Label” 


Factory  and  Mail  Order  Dept. 
107  to  117  ARLINGTON  ST. 

BOSTON 
Telephone  Beach  5228 


Federal  National  Bank 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


Capital  $1,500,000  Resources  Over  $22,000,000 

Joseph  H.  O’Neil,  Chairman  Daniel  C.  Mulloney,  President 

Main  Office: 

CORNER  WATER  AND  DEVONSHIRE  STREETS 

BOSTON 


BACK  BAY  BRANCH  EAST  BOSTON  BRANCH 

Cor.  Mass.  Ave.  and  Newbury  St.  Maverick  Square 

'  SOUTH  BOSTON  BRANN^H — Pish  Pier 

Commercial  and  Savings  Accounts  Solicited 


Incorporated  1899 


-  -  Compliments  of  -  - 

flamllar  farkrr  fflompang 


TREMONT  STREET  AT  BROMFIELD 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Compliments  of 

Farren-CurUs 

Press 


152  Purchase  Street 
BOSTON 
Phone  -  Main  3557 


Public  Sales 


We  have  purchased  122,000  pairs 
U.  S.  Army  Munson  last  shoes,  sizes 
*  5%  to  12,  which  was  the  entire  sur¬ 
plus  stock  of  one  of  the  largest  U. 
S.  Government  shoe  contractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  solid  leather,  color 
dark  tan,  bellows  tongue,  dirt  and 
waterproof.  The  actual  value  of  this 
shoe  is  $6.00.  Owing  to  this  tre¬ 
mendous  buy  we  can  offer  same  to 
the  public  at  $2.26. 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on 
delivery  or  send  money  order.  If 
shoes  are  not  as  represented  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  your  money 
promptly  upon  request. 


NATIONAL  BAY  STATE 
SHOE  CO. 

296  Broadway 
New  York  N.  Y. 


Matthew  F.  Sheehan  Co. 

Catholic  Book  and  Church 
Goods  House 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Gold,  Silver  and  Brassware 


17  and  19  BEACH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  Tel.  Conn. 


tbleiic  Goods 


286  Devonshire  St  Boston  Mass. 


THE 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 
MANUFACTURED 


B.  C.  is  Building  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Your  Earning 
Power 


The  Connecticut  Mutual 

Will  Safeguard  This  Earning 
Power 


JOSEPH  F.  DEE, ’17 

185  Devonshire  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Coleman  &  Donovan 

Prescription  Druggists 

Two  Stores: 

705  TREMONT  STREET 
Corner  Rutland  Sq. 

1681  WASHINGTON  STREET 
Under  Langham  Hotel 

B.  B.  7050  BOSTON 


(Hamplimenta  of  (Pur  iifiiiral  ^Krifolio 


LAURENCE  A.  BROCK 

M.  D. 

DANIEL  E.  CHASE 

M.  D. 

212  Bunker  Hill  St.  Charlestown 

1619  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge 

DANIEL  P.  SMITH 

M.  D. 

BERNARD  T.  DALY 

M.  D. 

148  Broadway  Somerville 

320  Dudley  St.  Roxbury 

CHARLES  E.  MONGAN 

M.  D. 

TIMOTHY  J.  MURPHY 

M.  D. 

24  Central  St.  Somerville 

372  Dudley  St.  Roxbury 

520  Beacon  St.  Boston 

JOHN  P.  HERLIHY 

D.  M.  D. 

CHARLES  F.  MAGUIRE 
M.  D. 

199  Marlboro  St.  Boston 

432  Medford  St.  Somerville 

WILLIAM  P.  MAGUIRE 

M.  D. 

JOSEPH  A.  MANNING 

D.  M.  D. 

486  Dudley  St.  Roxbury 

520  Beacon  St.  Boston 

FRANCIS  J.  FITZPATRICK 
M.  D. 

CHARLES  F.  STACK 

M.  D. 

2  Austin  Street  Somerville 

1815  River  St.  Hyde  Park 

©omtilimttttfl  0f  (®«r  iCatugfr  JFmtiJia 


WILLIAM  FLAHERTY 

606  Barristers  Hall 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

1559  Beacon  St.  Brookline,  Mass. 

» 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

DAVID  H.  FULTON 

18  Tremont  Street 

10  Tremont  Street 

JOSEPH  P.  WALSH 

RICHARD  S.  TEELING 

18  Tremont  Street 

60  State  Street 

THOMAS  A.  MULLEN 

FRANCIS  R.  MULLIN 

15  Congress  Street 

40  Court  Street 

JOSEPH  F.  O’CONNELL 

JOHN  J.  O’HARE 

58  State  Street 

73  Tremont  Street 

Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND,  *88 

A  FRIEND 

OIompltm?nt0  of  (@ur  ICatogpr 


FRANCIS  J.  CARNEY 

141  Milk  Street 

EDWARD  A.  McLaughlin 

6  Beaeon  Street 

HENRY  V.  CUNNINGHAM 

JAMES  H.  VAHEY 

78  Tremont  Street 

18  Tremont  Street 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

48  Tremont  Street 

Barristers*  Hall 

FRANCIS  T.  LEAHY 

HENRY  C.  McKENNA 

40  Court  Street 

85  Congress  Street 

DANIEL  J.  GALLAGHER 

E.  MARK  SULLIVAN 

18  Tremont  Street 

78  Tremont  Street 

DANIEL  M.  LYONS 

P.  N.  PETROCELLI 

6  Mt.  Vernon  Plaee,  Boston 

78  Tremont  Street 

s.  J? 


